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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 



November 1, 1966 

To His Excellency, Governor Tawes, the 

Legislative Council, the General 

Assembly and the People of Maryland: 

We respectfully submit the enclosed report of the special Commission 
appointed by Governor J. Millard Tawes on June 22, 1966 to study the edu- 
cational needs of handicapi)ed children in the State of Maryland. 

Tinder the mandate of Joint Resolution 61 to undertake this work and 
file this report by November 1, 1966, the members of the Commission have 
labored diligently to accomplish their task and are gratified that it has 
been completed on time. 

We wish to extend our deep thanks to the oflice of the Governor, to the 
Directors and Staff Members of the Department of Legislative Reference, 
the Department of Education and the Fiscal Research Bureau for the 
generous cooperation which we have received. We are also very grateful 
to the numerous witnesses, including parents, representatives of local 
school systems, private and public educational institutions, professional 
associations and of Federal and State and local governments, who appeared 
at our public hearings throughout the State and submitted Invaluable 
research materials and recommendations. 

The Commission is especially indebted to Mrs. Helen P. Belliard of 
the Department of Legislative Reference of the State of Maryland for her 
extraordinary dedication and enormous assistance in all phases of our 
endeavor. 



Respectfully yours. 



JOHN P. MOORE, Chairman 
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REPORT OF THE GOVERNOR'S STUDY COMMISSION 
ON THE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

PART ONE 



I. Foreword 

The Govemor^s Commission to Study the Educational Needs of Han^- 
capped Children has been working intensively to fulfill its charge since its 
appointment in June of this year.i The findings and conclusions of the 
Commission have produced several startling, top priority recommendations 
which merit and should receive immediate legislative and administrative 
attention. Its report also includes numerous other recommendations which 
must be studied further and acted upon in due course. 

There is an imperative need in Maryland now for a clearly enunicated 
operating policy concerning its handicapped children and for the developr 
ment of a well-coordinated, integrated, comprehensive, plan for their 
identification, care, and training. The lack of such an approach has meant 
that individual cases have been buffeted about, among and be';ween several 
State departments, none of which is charged with the totM problem or 
given responsibility for and authority to deal with the broad range of com- 
plex, individual problems. This situation is reflected and magmfied ' j the 
political subdivisions of the State, the result being a wide variety of p]^ 
grams scattered throughout Maryland — some quite good ahd some quite 
poor — and widespread public misunderstanding of the gravity of the 
current situation. The fact is that each year countless Maiyland children 
are being denied th(‘ opportunity of ever having the possibility of fulfilling 
their personal capacities or becoming first-class citzens. 



^See Appendix I. — ^“Joint Resolution Number 61 of 1966 and Identification of the 
Members of the Commission.** 
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PART TWO 



n. Top-Priority Recommendations 

1. Financing 

The State of Maryland should set forth in law and admini^rative 
policies and programs firm support for a public policy implementing the 
establishment and maintenance of a complete and exemplary program in 
special education to meet the needs of all of her handicapped children. Tliis 
implementation should mean not only verbal support ana the continuation 
of existing limited financial aid programs, but should also further the 
extension of financial support to cover the costs of special education and 
related services for all handicapped children whose parents or guardians 
are bona fide residents of this State, whether the needs of the child are best 
served-in public, non-public or institutional educational facilities. Further- 
more, this implem entation should begin during the next five years by de- 
veloping and maintaining adequate support for a comprehensive, practical 
plan with both short and long-range features for the upgrading and 
modernizing of Maryland's facilities for serving the educational needs of 
her emotionally, mentally and physically handicapped children. 

2. Administrative Reorganization of the State Department of 
Education 

The Special Education section within the State Department of Edu- 
cation must be reorganized, greatly expanded and given division status. 
The new office should be a separate and distinct entity with a direct line of 
communication with the State Superintendent of Education, adequate 
funds, and a flexible position which would enable its personnel to exercise 
the coordination and leadership which is necessary in order for this State 
to promote a first-class. State-wide program to serve the needs of its handi- 
capp^ population. 

3. Scholarships a^nd In-Service Training Progra'ins for Professional 
Personnel 

The State of Maryland should immediately begin a program of 
fellowships and traineeships to train professional personnel in the area of 
special education, to be administered by the State Scholarship Board. This 
program would complement and supplement existing Federal, State and 
private programs in the area of special education for handicapped children 
and would provide for the recipients to serve in the State for a specified 
period of time. T^e scholarship program should also include provisions for 
graduate study. In addition, the State should, through its several adminis- 
teative deparfanents, encourage and support the expansion and extension 
of in-service training programs for professional, sub-professional and 
auxiliary personnel. 

4. Inter-Departmental Coordinating Committee 

A professional, inter-departmental coordinating committee on special 
education should be set up immediately. It should be composed of pro- 
fessional staff members representing the Departments of Budget and Pro- 
curement, Health, Mental Hygiene, Education, Public Welfare, Juvenile 
Services, Planning, Public Improvements, School for the Deaf, School 
for the Blind, Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, University of Mary- 
land, other State agencies whose activities include and affect the broad 
program of educating handicapped children, and representatives of the 
advisory boards of these departments. 
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5. Estdblishment of o, M.otb Permanent Commission on the Educational 
Needs of Handicapped Children 

A reorganized, more permanent, fifteen member Commission should be 
established to continue and to expand the work of this Commission and to 
follow up its endeavor- The new Commission, to be appointed by the 
Governor, should consist of representatives of the State Department of 
Education, the Department of Health, the Department of Juveifile Services, 
the Department of Mental Hy^ene, the Department of Public Welfare, the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, a representative of the Maryland 
School for the Deaf and the Maryland School for the Blind, a representa- 
tive of an independent voluntary school, two representatives of the public 
school systems in the counties, two interested and cognizant citizens (at 
least one of whom shall be the parent of a handicapped child), one meml^r 
of the House of Delegates, one member of the Senate of Maryland, and one 
Juvenile Court Judge. At the discretion of the Governor, the meml^rs shall 
serve for alternating terms of specified lengths. This Commission should be 
empowered to employ an Executive Secretary and necessary secretarial 
assistance and should be provided with adequate funds to allow it to conduct 
needed research. It should also be empowered to establish regional or 
handicap-oriented subcommittees as necessary to determine and assess the 
needs of the several diverse areas of the State. The Govemor^s Commission 
should be given the complete cooperation of every State agency and should 
report its findings, conclusions, and recommendations by November 1 of 
^ch year to the Governor and the Legislative Council. Adequate funds for 
its oi^ration in the coming year should be included in the budget to be 
submitted to the 1967 General Assembly. 



PART THREE 



III. Introduction 

Pursuant to Joint Resolution No. 61 of the 1966 Maryland General 
Assembly, Governor J. Millard Tawes appointed a Special Study Commis- 
sion on the Educational Needs of Handicapped Children. This Commission 
is (^mposed of 15 citizens knowledgeable in various aspects of the education 
of handicapped children and adults in Maryland and was charged with de- 
termining the status of special education programs in the State and with 
developing specific legislative proposals for the formulation and financing 
improved programs for the education and rehi-bilitation of 
physically and/or mentally handicapped Maryland children. 

When one notes that there are approximately six million school age 
children in the nation who have unusual educational needs because of a 
handicap or a combination of handicaps, increased concern with their 
problems is demanded. These children represent at least 10% of our nation^s 
school population who are in dire need of special techniques and training; 
they include those who are deaf, partially seeing, blind, speech impaired, 
crippled, emotionally disturbed, mentally retarded and those with other 
special health problems. A great majority of these handicapped children 
has multiple handicaps. ^ Only about one-fourth of these six million handi- 
capped children are registered in special education programs in nublic or 
private schools throughout the country. 

0 . 1 . 0 . X statistics are interpreted proportionately, this implies 

that about 80,000 children in Maryland require and should be receiving 
some type of special education services. According to figures furnished to 
the Commission by the Maryland State Department of Education, in 
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1965-66 there were 23,955 children enrolled in public schools and receiving 
sp^ial education benefits; in addition, 1,470 handicapped children were 
being educated in private educational insititutions. Admittedly, these fig- 
ures do not take into account the approximately 12,000 children who are 
served by itinerant teachers or speech therapy classes and other services 
now provided in some public schools by the sub^visions without State reim- 
bursement. Nevertheless, these figures are indicative of an unmet need in 
and of themselves and the fact that many school districts already aclmowl- 
edge long waiting lists for their facilities further underscores the need. 
The problem of the Maryland State Department of Education, local boards 
of education, and private schools is to meet this need adequately, for it is 
only harmful for children with special needs to be either out of the school 
system altogether or to be enrolled in an inappropriate program which can 
only do damage to the child and the program. 

Recognizing the magnitude of the total problem of special education, 
Maryland has committed herself to the principle of education for all 
children, regardless of their differences. The basis for special education is 
founded in the belief that every cWld is ^ually entitled to full recogmtion 
of his rights to an educational opportunity consistent with his capacity to 
learn. 

The very existence of this Govemor^s Commission recognizes a gr^tly 
awakened sense on the part of the general public that all exceptional 
children are not receiving the special education and other supportive pro- 
grams needed and that the time is at hand for a comprehensive, continuing 
review of existing programs and the development of a sound, practical and 
progressive plan which will assure optimum special education for all handi- 
capped chil^en in Maryland. The passage of Federal legislation for the 
exceptional child,* the ferment of new ideas and techniques, programs and 
designs in the field of special education, and the proliferation of research 
and demonstration programs in this area of education, all testify to the 
unlimited opi)ortunity and the need to develop effective programs of special 
education for Maryland's handicapped children throughout the State. 



PART FOUR 

rv. The Commission's Method Of Approach 

This Governor's Study Commission on the Educational Needs of 
Handicapped Children** was appointed in June of 1966 and charged with 
presenting its report to the Governor and the Legislative Council by No- 
vember 1, 1966. Consequently, the study it conducted was necessarily 
limited by the time element and an extremely broad range of subject 
matter. 

During the five months of its operation, the Commission and its sub- 
committees have held more than thirty meetings, five of which were all- 
day public hearings conducted in five separate localities. At these hear- 
ings, approximately 150 formal statements were presented to the Com- 

♦The Commission has noted a singular lack of information at the State level 
with reference to Federal assistance programs in the area of special education and 
related services, and it is for this reason that the Commission has felt it desirable 
and necessaiy to include an extensive appendix (Number V.) with respect to Federal 
aid and how to obtam it. 

** Although previous studies of this nature have included unusually gifted children 
as exceptional and handicapped, this Commission did not undertake to evaluate their 
sf acial needs. 
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mission representing views, comments, and research material of paints. 
State, local and Federal officials, and interest ^oups 2 The Conunission 
also toured public and private educational facilities serving large numbers 
of Mndicapped Maryland children and several of the State’s institutional 
facilities.® In addition, the full Commission and its subcommittees have held 
executive business sessions including several meetings devoted solely to 
discussions with representatives of the Fiscal Research Bureau, the 
State Department of Education and others. It has also studied the legisla- 
tion and administrative experience of Maryland and other states as 
well those Federal programs aimed at more complete education and 
rehabilitation of handicapped children.^ 

In the course of this rather intensive look at the Maryland situation, 
much valid and very useful information has been elicited and many meri- 
torious suggestions have been put forth and considered by the Commission. 
Indeed, the Commission could not have performed its duties without the 
tremendous effort and cooperation of all of the individuals and groups 
which presented information and helped with its study. Nevertheless, 
b^use of the problems inherent in an ad hoc group working under strict 
time limitatio]^, the Commission did not feel that it could or should make 
any more detailed recommendations than were absolutely necessary at this 
juncture. 



PART FIVE 

V. Public Policy Regarding Special Education 



Special education is the provision of services additional to or different 
from those provided by the regular school system by a systematic modifi- 
cation and adaptation of teaching methocte, teaching materials, equip- 
ment, and facilities to meet the needs of exceptional children. 

Exceptional children include all those so different in mental or physical 
characteristics that special educational arrangements must be provided for 
them since they are in need of services which usually cannot be offered in a 
typical classroom. Semces for exceptional children are only one part of 
society’s total obligation to meet the individual educational needs of all 
children. 

The basic philosophical objectives must surely be the same for all 
children : each individual should have the opportunity to become all that 
he is capable of being, regardless of his economic level, sex, color, religion, 
national origin, gographic location, or handicapping condition. His edvr 
cation should equip him loith the tools needed in life so that he can he of 
greater value to himself and his community. 

’This Commission believes that: (1) the State has a moral obligation 
to provide the handicapped child with educational opportunities equal to 
thore of the non-handicapped child and consequently, to establish and 
maintain a complete program for special education throughout all of Mary- 
land; (2) the State also has an economic obligation to the taxpayers to 



2 See Appendices II and HI— "Individuals Who Presented Testimony” and “Groups 
Which Made Formal Statements.” 

• See Appendix IV — ^‘Places Visited by the Commission Members and Staff in 
Connection with This Study.” 



V— “FWeral Programs Offering Aid to Further the Development 
of Special Education for Handicapped Children.” 
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develop the capabilities of handicapped children since tax dollars are caved 
by educating a handicapi>ed child rather than i>ermitting him to become a 
ward of the State. Truancy, delinquency, crime, and repeated or permanent 
hospitalization are dU consequences of avoidance of this duty and respon- 
sibility * 



PART SIX 

VI. Ob JKTrivES And Administrative Principles 

In the perspective of the foregoing statement of public policy, the 
foUovjing specific objectives and administrative principles are proposed'. 

1. Each cliild should be seen as an unique individual and should be 
dealt with in terms of his own needs. The handicapped child has all the 
basic needs of the non-handicapped child, as well as some exceptional 
needs which must be served. He should have the benefit of an educational 
prog ram designed to suit his capacity and to develop him to the fullest 
possible extent of his potential. 

2. Children, differing greatly in their individual needs, have to be 
served by diverse institutions and a variety of programs. Local and non- 
district residential and day schools are equally important in serving the 
exceptional children of this State; recognizing that the appropriate edu- 
cational placement is no “either/or” matter, it should be realized that in 
localities which have good, special education programs, many handicapped 
children can live at home and attend schools locally. However, for many 
other handicapped children including those who are geographically isolated, 
the residential school, hospital or institution will be the primary educational 
resource. In any event, each child's placement should be the result of a 
well-coordinated team approach in which his unique needs are recognized 
and served. 

3. All children should have adequate physical {including both 
auditory and visual) and psychological examiimtions before they enter 
school, so that handicapped children can be identified early, long before they 
start their formal education. Every handicapped child should have a com- 
prehensive diagnostic evaluation and the care necessary to correct or 
ameliorate his handicap and prevent further incapacities. This care should 
include periodic re-evaluation. All of this calls for a close collaboration 
between experts in many fields and for adequate follow-up services from 
pertinent State and local departments and agencies and local groups and 
associations. 

4. If this State is to have adequate programs for all of its handicapped 
children, there must be sufiicient numbers of competent and dedicated 
people to steff facilities for them. To provide the needed personnel, the 
State must expand its support of professional education and in-service 
training programs and induce capable young men and women to enter 
special education, public health, and other ancillary professions. Similarly, 
public and nonpiMic secondary school systems should also promote these 
professions in their guidance programs. Also, the State should encourage 
the use and training of competent sub-professionals; for example, the State 
Commissioner of Personnel should give serious consideration to the estab- 
lishment of a new merit system category for some of the State hospitals 

♦ Attention is here invited to the statement of Dr. Morvin Wirtz, infra p. 27. 
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and institutions, x^rhaps calling it Child Care Attendant or Aid^ which 
would provide a higher salary scale for those dedicated personr who deal 
with hwdicapped children in the State institutional facilities. 

5. ^ The Sl^te should be conunitted to effective legislation and execu- 
tive iK)licies which can make maximum use of Federal, State and local funds 
in implementing appropriate special education programs including loans, 
grants and matching fund programs. Adequate funds for the specialized 
services for handicapped cMdren are necessary to meet program needs for 
all tj^s of exceptional children and at all levels. Appropriate and up-to- 
date information and guidelines with respect to Federal, State and private 
programs should be established and distributed to all political subdivisions 
and independent voluntary schools. 

6. The State should have and effectuate a coordinated long-range 
plan for meeting the educational needs of its handicapped children wilh 
eventual rehabilitation and maximum fulfillment being the feasible goal 
for each individuaL 



PART SEVEN 

VII. Administrative Reorganization Op The Special Education 
Program In Maryland 

The magmtude of the present program and of unmet needs in special 
education, which has commanded the attention of the Commission, urgently 
requires a change in the organization of the State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

The Commission agreed unanimously that the importance and the 
scope of the functions which should be performed in an office of special 
education should, indeed must, be unified at the highest possible level. 
Leadership in the State Departinent of Education should be strengthened 
and the necessary st^ employed to assure the rapid acceleration of services 
and the most effective cwrdination and implementation of planning for 
the education of all handicapped children in the State. Furthermore, the 
proposed new special education unit should be separate and identifiable, 
with control of and authority for its own programs as well as a direct 
haison with the State Superintendent of Education. It should also have a 
budget adequate to perform the tasks with which it should be charged. 

It is the concensus of the Commission that special education in the 
Department of Education should have division status with a director or 
assistant State superintendent to administer this very important segment 
Statens educational program; in other words, special education 
should be given status co-equal with the Divisions of Instruction, Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, the Library Services Division, and so forth. A 
^nority of the Commission members disagreed with this particular point, 
feeling that the proper place of the reorganized, upgraded and expanded 
special education program was still under the Division of Instruction. 

In either case, under the guidance of the director or assistant State 
superintendent for special education, the division should have well-trained, 
experienced personnel for each of the categories of handicap beginning 
\wth those now identified in the development plans of the State Department 
Ox Education. At a minimum, the presently identified handicap areas 
should have specialists who would have the responsibility of serving 
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children with that handicap and improving Jhe prograins appropriate 
their neei in the public, non-public and institutional facilitie^MOughout 
this State. Each of these persons should have appropnate tra^g and 
experience in the area under his supervision and salaries should be at a 
le^ which will enable the State to attract, hire and retain the best available 
administrative personnel. 



In addition, a sufficient part of the staff of this sp^ial ^ucation 
division should be charged with maMng continuing stetistical sted^^^ 
show not only the present status of educational facilities for handicap^d 
children throughout the State at any given moment, but also to amlyze the 
special education population, project trends, and to make foreca^ for the 
purpose of planning both short and long-range pro^ams. This latter 
TK)int is especially important at this particular time, when an evCT-increas- 
ing number of special education classes and programs will be imtiated and 
growing rapidly as the State’s population expands during the ^cxt decade 
and as increasing numbers of handicapped children reach the smools 
throughout Maryland. A partial indication of the unpendmg growth is 
brought to mind when one considers the rubella (^rman measles) epi- 
demic in Maryland in 1963 and 1964.® Public health ^rsonnel already 
know that this epidemic has produced at least 1500 children mth vepr 
serious handicaps who will be needing special educational programs in the 
very near future. 



At present, there are only two persons in the State Department of 
Education’s Special Education Office who are charged A^th the over-all 
responsibility of providing coordination, supervision, advisory services, 
and leadership in the area of special education; these two people are ex- 
pected to serve the diverse needs of the entire State and all of the local 
school districts. 'Their efforts are supplemented by the other three super- 
visors of that office, but two of these are responsible for a particular 
handicap and the third is supposed to coordinate and advise all of the otate 
instiWions that have any type of educational program. 



What has been done to date by the State Department of Education is 
commendable, but not sufficient in terms of what should and must be done 
now and in the future. This Commission can see no reason for the State of 
Maryland to have anything less than an exemplary division of special 
education. As expanded and envisioned, some of the responsibilities of such 
a division should include : 



1. Frequent visits to programs in progress. 

2. The taking of a periodic census with respect to special education 
in the several counties and the State. 

3. Provision of imaginative leadership which will determine and 
meet the unmet needs and will follow up programs already initiated. 

4. Assistance to counties in recruitment of personnel. 

5. Promotion of regional and inter-county programs where needed. 

6. Development of in-service, educational programs for the State 
department and local administrative, supervisory and consultant personnel 
leading to accreditation for such programs. 

7. Assumption of leadership in promoting the establishment of resi- 
dential centers, day care centers, nursery schools for certain types of 

" « See Appendix VI— “The Magnitude of the Rubella (German Measles) Epidemic: 
An Example of Coming Needs.” 
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children needing pre-school facilities, and other educational f^Uities for 
handicapi)ed children, in the community as well as in institutions. 

8. Promotion, support and coordination of trainmg programs in the 
State colleges, including encouragement of concentration in s^cific areas 
of specialization by individual educational institutions if this is necessary 
to avoid duplication. 

9. Establishment and support of educational councils on a State-wide 
basis for each broad area of disability, and, when necessary, providing 
them with the services of loiowledgeable professional and lay personnel 
to assist in program planning and development. 

10. Knowledgeability and current familiarity with national research 
efforts and with demonstration programs in the area of special education. 

11. Communication with the several State departaents which have 
pro^ams involving school age children and provision of educational 
services when necessary. 

12. Promotion of communication between the counties and State 
supported institutions with programs for the handicapped. This would 
include the arrangement of transportation, when necessary, to assure 
maximum utilization of all facilities in the various parts of the State des- 
pite artificial political boundaries. 

13. Being designated as the new division in the Department of Educa- 
tion with the responsibility to find, receive information on, evaluate and 
coordinate Federal monies allocated or available to Maryland in the area 
of special education. 

14. Familiarity with and publication of current and complete infor- 
mation concerning Federal as well as State and private financial assistance 
programs, and helping qualified Marylanders and Maryland agencies in 
general to benefit from such programs. 



PART EIGHT 

VIII. Training Op Professional Personnel 

The key to the success of any educational program can he found first 
of all in the competency of the teacher and sec<^ly in the enthusmsm and 
cooperation of the administrative and supervisory staff. This key is the 
cornerstone of any program and leads the Commission to emphasize the 
need for good teacher-training programs on the collegiate and university 
level as well as on the junior college level. In the field of special education, 
the demand far exceeds the supply. Indeed nationwide, the shortage of 
trained professional staff members is recognized as the critical problem in 
developing special education programs. Definite steps must be taken to 
encourage prospective teachers and in-service regular classroom teachers 
to undertake the study of the specialties listed under the heading of 
Special Education; when teachers or students are discovered to have a 
talent for dealing with certain types of children, the State should have a 
plan whereby attractive offers can be made to encourage study in such 
specialties. 

(a) A State Scholarship Program 

A phase of this long-range encouragement program and one which 
lends itself to immediate action is a program of State Scholarships to be 
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awarded for study in the area of special education. The Cominission has 
listed this as a top priority reconunendation and is reconunending legisla- 
tion to the 1967 General Assembly which would mplement it. Once the 
number and size of scholarships have been determined, the State Scholar- 
ship Board can administer the program and ensure that funds are not 
duplicated and that new students and extended studies are properly sup- 
ported. These scholarships would be awarded for study at the University 
of Maryland and other State and community colleges, with coordinated 
extension courses available throughout the State. Under certain conditions, 
the funds could even be used for study in specialized fields at institutions 
which are located in the District of Columbia or in states adjacent to 
Maryland which offer programs not otherwise available. Guidelines would 
have to be developed by the Office of Special Education in order that this 
program encourage the best possible use of all available facilities. 

(h ) The Role of Local School Boards 

Local school boards, recognizing the need to meet the deniands of an 
ever-expanding special education program, should contract with approved 
institutions of higher learning for courses appropriate for professional 
training of special education i>ersonnel at such times and locations as may 
best serve the needs of the student. Reimbursement to the colleges and 
universities could be made on the basis of low enrollment, distance from 
campus and other variable factors. In order to encourage widespread 
utilization of this program by in-service teachers and professionals as well 
as full-time students, and also to broaden the geographical coverage of 
extension facilities, the State ought also to contribute at least a i)ercentage 
of the cost of these courses, rather than permit the parent institution to 
offer such curricula only if the classes can support themselves, as under 
the current arrangement. 

By way of concerted and coordinated effort, local school systems can 
and should provide a great amount of teacher training, but they should 
certainly not be expected to bear the total burden. The Commission 
suggests that a State level coordinative plan be^ considered and^ developed 
in which State supported colleges and universities can collectively com- 
municate and effectively develop a variety of needed teacher training pro- 
grams. Without a basic plan, the Commission has witnes^d too often a 
fragmented and somewhat repetitious approach to the tiaining of special 
education personnel. In the past, this has resulted in limited teacher train- 
ing or the sporadic offering of special education courses throughout the 
school year without regard to logical sequential presentation. 

(c) Consortium of Institutions of Higher Learning. 

Maiyland colleges and universities should offer adequate courses to 
prospective special education personnel in all areas so that the students 
may meet State requirements without undue hardship. These schools of 
higher learning should also provide the opportunity for majoring in the 
various specialties. To meet a basic need at the present time, it is suggested 
that the Maryland universities and colleges form a consortium through 
which they can coordinate the use of their respective facilities in special 
education. A student registered in one school would thus have an opportu- 
nity to select a specialty from another school which better meets his needs ; 
he would receive credit for such study, and the problem of small enrollment 
for a special class would therefore be at least partially resolved. The college 
at which the student expects to receive his degree (or credit) would be 
responsible for approving his program. The consortium would be organized 
with the goal of providing adequate curricula and programming for every 
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region of the State and the scholarship program would provide an Incentive 
for interested i>ersons to avail themselves of the opportunities offered. 

( d) Clanfication of State Requirements. 

The Maryland State Department of Education, in its requirements for 
tocher certification in special education, currently specifies not less than 
eighteen hours of credit in special education in addition to a Bachelor^s 
Degree in some other aspect of education. There is, at present, a basic 
requirement in Maryland of two courses, entitled “Education of Handi- 
capi^d Children” and “Nature and Needs,” and three courses in the 
specially (handicap) for which the teacher is preparing. To enable each 
college or university to ensure tiiat its students meet the requirements, the 
course content of the basic requirements should be elaborated and clarified. 
For example, teachers in communicative disorders and teachers in remedial 
reading might have slightly different requirements ; if the course content 
were described in the requirement, the several stat^ could coordinate and 
compare desired content and methods, and educational institutions through- 
out the State and the country could better prepare and inform prospective 
professional personnel. 

A recommendation from the CLCcreditmg agen^ that teachers have 
some preparation for c^nseUr^ parents of the handicapped ufould serve as 
another useful guideline to institutions and teachers in their program 
planning. 

( e) Training of Other Personnel 

Thus far, attention has been focused primarily on teacher training. 
But there is a growing need on all levels of government and education for a 
far greater number of qualified and well-lrained consultants, ad>ninistra- 
tors, school psychologists, public health personnel, aides and other 
supportive pe^nnel. A much broader program of special education wi^ 
similar incentives ought to be devised to meet these needs. In addition, the 
economy and countless advantages of developing a respectable, significant 
sub-professional category to serve the schools has been repeatedly called 
to the attention of the Commission. There are many other opportunities 
for in-service training which could provide a very useful and beneficial, 
broader perspective in the general program to better local and State 
programs of special education. 

( f) Encouraging Professional Teamwork 

Another aspect of this problem which deserves emphasis and develop- 
ment is the concept of teamwork and coordination of disciplines; this is 
just as valid as the concept of team nursing and other similar, well-devel- 
oped ideas. The different professions involved in the education of handi- 
capped children must collaborate for the good of the child, youth or adult 
under training. 

For instance, the nurse needs special courses to enable her to function 
most advantageously in a special sclfi)ol and the school therapist needs 
more than simply a knowledge of techniques; the school psychologist 
should consult with the pediatrician or family doctor and the teacher 
must be guided in medical matters by the recommendations of the medical 
profession. All of these professionals will have to work closely with the 
family of the child. 

This communication and cooperation must be free and across the 
board from the top to the bottom of the scale, for it is an essential 
ingredient in the up-grading and modernization of Maryland’s program 
for handicapped children. 
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(g) Internship Programs 

Finally, to meet the needs in special education more realisticaUy, an 
internship program on a Statewide, regional, or county-wide basis should 
be inaugurated. Those eligible for this pro^am would include college 
graduates, in-service teachers who wish to disco’^^er whe«her or not they 
have aptitudes for dealing with certain handicaps and other proMSSi^ai 
and semi-professional jiersonnel who wish to work m rfpwia., education 
classes in either the regular school or the special center. 'Dus mtem^p 
should probably last for a period of one year, with no Stete ceititicatton 
required until the intern period is completed. State supemsion and, where 
possible, some supervision from representatives of institutic^ of higher 
learning would be desirable, and a thorough evaluation from the person m 
charge of the internship program would be required. If the iirorn should 
decide to gc on for an advanced de^^ in special education, he ought to 
receive some appropriate credit for liis intern period. 



PART NINE 

IX. Basic Problems and Suggested Solutions 

(a) The Problems of Definition and Classification 

During the course of its study, this Commission has been repeatedly 
warned of the dangers and pitfalls of placing too much emphasis on the 
elemental nature of the in^vidual child’s category of handi^p. This 
warning stems from widespread experience with both an inherent in- 
flexibility which attaches itself to the individual without necessarily tak- 
ing the educational variables into consideration and the frequency of a 
faulty initial diagnosis or a change in the child’s handicapping condition. 
These common occurrences too often result in programs unsuited to the 
child concerned. 

The deflnition adopted by the 1960 White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth recommends itself to the Commission: “A handicapped 
child is a child who cannot play, learn, work, or do the things other 
children his age can do; or who is hindered in achieving his full physkal, 
mental and social potentialities; whether by a disability which is^ initiaUy 
mild but potentially handica/pping, or by a serious disabilty involving^ 
several areas of function with the probability of lifelong impairment.” 

The Commission encourages the broadening of the approach to the 
needs of handicapped children which is implicit in this definition and the 
use of more general categorizations, e.g. initial classification and pl^e- 
ment in terms of whether the particular child has a behavioral disability 
(such as autism, delinquency, withdrawal), a communicative disability 
(language disorders, hearing problems) , mental limitations (educable and 
trainable mentally retarded), or physical disabilities (heart patients, 
orthopedic handicaps, ambulation and coordination problems). Some of 
the political subdivisions in Maryland are exemplar with respect to the 
utilization of this new approach; Baltimore County is a foremost example. 
However in many other counties, only one or two special <*lasses ■ are 
offered in an entire political subdivision, and these classes tend to become 
catch-alls, usually labelled as servim; the “trainable” or “educable” men- 
tally retarded. Actually, such classes tend to be used for those chil^en 
who are not deemed appropriate for a regular class and whose conditions 
are not such as to justify excluding them from the school system al- 
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together. These latter counties, which are several in number, usually 
offer nothing at all for the physically handicapped: they do not even 
provide facilities or substantial support for their attendance at non- 
county schools. It is obvious that the multiple handicapped children fre- 
quently do not even show up in the statistical analyses of school 
population in these areas of the State. Obviously, this wide diversity pro- 
duces nothing even slightly resembling equality of educational opportumty 
and the system will be vastly improved only as the entire State program 
is upgraded. 

Another aspect of the problem of definition and classification which 
has been repeatedly indicated in the Commission hearings is that the 
bases for differentiations between categories of handicaps and services^ 
vary widely from one school district to another. Too frequently, the 
individual diagnoses are purely, simply and admittedly arbitrary decisions 
based on very general guidelines and are often made by per^ns not 
adequately trained or qualified to make such decisions. The initial diag- 
nosis sho^d be broad enough so that existing i>ersonnel could make evalua- 
tions and decisions without the possibility of permanent damage to the 
child. Furthermore, the spectrum of educational opiwrtunity ought to be 
broad enough so that each child would be able to progress in the proper 
direction to fulfill his potential. 

This Commission recommends as an ultimate goal in Maryland a con- 
tinuum of course and classroom opportunity in every geographical region 
which would provide for a broad educational program ranging from regu- 
lar classroom placement with consultation for the teacher, to regular 
classroom placement with supplementary services such as speech therapy, 
to regular classroom placement with resource rooms available and used, 
to special classes for those who need them, to special schools for the 
handicapped, to day care centers, to sheltered workshops, to residential 
schools and to other (smaller) institutional facilities. In many areas, 
this will also mean further utilization of the pre-school years b^use, 
for handicapped children particularly, this educatioiml period is the 
critical one. Legislation has already been passed to provide this pre-school 
education for the handicapped (Section 243 of Article 77 of the Annotated 
Code of Maryland, 1965 Replacement Volume) , but the testimony presented 
to the Commission in all areas of the State clearly indicates that it ought 
to be used to a far greater extent. 

(b) The Problem of Coordination and Communication 

As has been previously noted, one of the essential and most critical 
factors in raising the level of the State’s program is greatly increased 
and improved communication and cooperation among the various agencies 
treating handicapped children at the several crucial periods of their growth 
and development. If the agencies involved are not aware of all of the 
aspects of a given case history, there is not only a wasteful duplication 
of time, effort and work, but a great margin for error and incalculable 
emotional and sometimes physical damage to the child and his family. 

This facet was recognized by the last comprehensive study of the 
needs of exceptional children in Maryland;^ the report of the committee 

’^Special Education of Atypical Children in Maryland, Report of the Commit^ 
Appointed by the Maryland State Board of Education, Cteorge W. Constable, Chair- 
man, Baltimore, 1956. The report and its recommendations have been studied in 
depth by the current Commission. All of the agencies referred to in the 1956 Study 
were requested by this Commission to submit reports concerning progress made in 
the implementation of its recommendations. In practically all instences, the responses 
were thoroughly prepared and revealed encouraging results. . . 
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recommended that the State Department of H^lth through ite prop^ 
for handicapped children ^ake the leadership in developmg at least one 
comprehensive medical evaluation unit with integration of the 
priate medical and allied specialties for the comprehensive total h^lth 
appraisal of the handicapi>ed child to provide a f oundafaon for a regimen 
of care and & rational basis for a plan for special eduction services. 
This has been accomplished to a significant degree by the devewpment 
of comprehensive medical centers in Baltimore City (one at Johns Hopwns 
and one at the University of Maryland Hospitel), Moirtgomery, Prmce 
Gfeorge^s and Anne Arundel Counties, and two diagnostic teaiM, consisting 
of a pediatrician, psychologist, social worker and a pubhc health jiur^, 
which serve nine additional counties. The Commission comn^nds the 
Health Department for budgeting two additional diagnosttc teams in 
fiscal year 1968. These additions will make diagnostic and follow-up serv- 
ices available for another 900 to 1000 children annually and will make 
service available to a total of between 1500 to 2000 children ]^r year. 
The Health Department is aware that these services will have to be in- 
creased in order to meet the anticipated nee^. The basic phitosophy 
behind the development of these diagnostic services has always empMSized 
?jn importance of coordinating Health Department activities wtn tho^ of 
other agencies. For example, if a child is referred to special e^cal^n, 
the classroom teacher as well as the local supervisor of special education 
is required to attend the case conference so that recommendations made 
by the team will be properly interpreted and implem^ed. Hi other in- 
stances, referrals may involve more than one agency, 'oirough this 
disciplinary team work, communication and coordination are well estab- 
lished and maintained. It is this objective which the Conm^sion hopes 
will be extended by the adoption of a similar approach by other agencies 
having responsibility for the needs of handicapped children on the various 
governmental levels. 

During the course of this Commission's operations, a serious lack of 
communication was mentioned and emphasized by almost all of the repre- 
sentatives of State departments and agencies as well as a ^ry sigmficant 
number of county personnel and group representatives. Several of the 
individuals even went so far as to commend the Commission for its activ- 
ities. In the words of one witness (a county official) it was felt that 
‘^through its hearings, we have been given the opportunity to find out 
what some of our own people feel and think.” 

As previously noted, the Commission strongly supports and encour- 
ages the development of regional coojierative efforts, as well as increased 
across-the-board professional contact and communication. Therefore, it 
resjiectfully recommends the immediate establishment of an interdepart- 
mental, State-level coordinating committee to insure the maximum com- 
munication, coordination and broadened current awareness^ from the top 
echelons of the State down to the local level. This committe e wo uld be 
made up of professional staff members representing the Departments of 
Education, Health, Juvenile Services Mental Hygiene, Public Welfare, 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, the School for the Deaf, the School 
lor the Blind, the University of Maryland, the Department of Correction, 
"the Department of Parole and Probation, and any other State agencies 
such as the Department of Budget and Procurement, the State Planning 
Department, and the Department of Public Improvements, whose activities 
include or affect the broad program of providing appropriate education 
for Maryland's handicapped children. It should also include representa- 
tives of the State Board of Education, the State Board of Health and 
Mental Hygiene, the State Board of l^blic Welfare and other similar 
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special bodies concerned with the important problenB of educating and 
rehabilitating handicapped children. As envisaged, this committee should 
be required to meet at least once a month for the next few years in order 
to coordinate State activities and help develop integrated plaia for the 
expanded Maryland special education prograiM. After this initial thrust, 
its meeting could be less frequent. If a particular desigimted committee 
member should for some reason be unable to attend a coordinating commit- 
tee session, his agency should be required to provide an alternate repre- 
sentative. Tiie chairmanship of this committee should rotate among 
the representatives of the several State departments, per!^ps on an annual 
basis, so tMt no department or in^vidual would predominate; the depart- 
ment currently providing the chairman should also be responsible for the 
minutes and other secretarial aspe<^ of the committee*s activiti^ during 
his tenui'e. Naturally, accurate minutes should be kept and widely <m- 
culated among the member agencies and those divisions working with 
program development on a day-to-day basis. 

(c) The Problem of Inter-County Cooperation 

On a slightly different level, a further and related recommendation 
is the establishment of a regional, centralized register of handicapped 
children which would make all pertinent data available to the State and 
local personnel in the fields of public health, mental hy^ene, public wel- 
fare, vocational rehabilitation, education, juvenile services, and so on. 
Pursuant to le^slation passed in the 1966 session of the General Assembly 
(Joint Resolution 48) , such a file is already being compiled by the Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation of the State Departanent of Education listing 
the blind people of this State. Conceivably, this would serve as a starting 
point for a register of all handicapped children in Maryland. 

The Commission also urges increased development and use of existing 
facilities through inter-county cooperation. In many counties, the num- 
bers of children with a given handicap are so small that the county can- 
not economically provide the proper educational opportunity for the child. 
In these cases, the County will tend to use Slate funds to finance the 
purchase of non-county services. However, as the sp^ial education 
program in the State expands, there should be increasing cooperation 
across county lines, on perhaps a re^onal basis, whereby the smaller 
counties can avail themselves of the facilities of other counties. The Com- 
mission notes with satisfaction that there is a beginning in this direction, 
as with Harford and Cecil Counties^ plans, and strongly recommends the 
growth and support of this kind of cooperative endeavor. 

The Commission recommends the further utilization of available trans- 
portation facilities, both within and among counties, so that the nee^ 
of handicapped children can be better served. Although it feels that the 
statutory and administrative law is already sufficiently broad to accomplish 
this purpose, it is recommending the introduction of a special bill which 
will encourage the practice and assure that all citizens may take advantage 
of whatever educational possibilities are available near their homes. This 
legislation would ensure daily transportation during the regular school 
year for children attending either public or non-public schools when neces- 
sary and the use of special schools which are under the aegis and direction 
of the severa’ institutions, e.g. the Rosewood State Hospital Skihool and 
Crownsville HospitaFs special school. 

(d) The Problems of Continued Evaluation and Independent Guidance 

Numerous witnesses who appeared at the Commission's public hear- 
ing strongly urged the establishment of a more permanent advisory group 
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to study, pursue, e^and and extend the work of the current Governor's 
Qonunission. This Commission wholeheartedly concurs in this rwogmtion 
of the critical need for continuing a Governor’s Commission which would 
Tnakfi a particular effort to conduct needed research and maintain a close 
relationship with the many interested groups, individuals, and the 
several State agencies providing for the development of Maryland’s si>ecial 
education program. Such a Commission should be designated to, exist 
for at least hve years. It should have revolving membership, a budget 
to coyer its reasonable expenses, a professional staff, and regioiml or 
handicaiK)rient^ subcommittees. The new, reconstituted Commission 
should consist of fifteen weU-qualified persons, to be apjwinted by the 
Governor. The Commission members would represent : 

■ The State Department of Education, 

The State Department of Health, 

The State Department of Juvenile Services, 

The State Department of Mental Hygiene, 

The StSite Dej^artment of Public Welfare, 

The Dii^on of Vocational Rehabilitation, 

An independent voluntary educational institution for 
handicapped children ( one representative) , 

The public school systems of the political subdivisions 
(two-representatives). 

The Maryland School for the Deaf and the School for the Blind 
(one Representative) , 

Interested and cognizant private citizens (two representatives, at 
least one of whom would be a parent of a handicapped child) 

A member of the House of Delegates, 

A member of the Senate of Maryland, and 

A Juvenile Court Judge. 

'The new Commission would not merely "provide a ventilation for 
everybod/s despair and abate the noise till another day,” as one witness 
remarked, but it would continue this Commission’s endeavor and help 
to direct Maryland in the development of a top-notch. State-wide educa* 
tional program for all of her youthful handicapped citizens. This Com- 
mission should be gdven the complete cooperation of every State agency 
and should rejport its findings, conclusions and recommendations (both 
adminii^ative and legislative) by November 1 of each year to both the 
Governor and the Legislative Council. 



PART TEN 

« 

X. Programs at State Institutions 

In addition to the handicapped children of Maryland attending public 
or non-public schools in and out of the State, there are numerous handi- 
capped children who are institutionalized in Maryland. The Comiijission 
believes there should be more public awareness of these children and that 
there should be- greater recognition of the fact that they are also entitled 
to the best educational opportonities and tiaining. It is only through good 
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and appropriate education that they can ever become assets to themselves 
and to our society. 

This statement applies to children who are mental^, motionaUy, 
socially, physically handicapp<^ or c^tnrally derived, whether the in- 
stitutions responsible for their training are administered by the State 
Department of Health, Juvenile Services, Mental Hygiene, Public Welfare, 
Corrections, or any other State agency. 

The Commission finds that there are considerable variations in edu- 
cational and rehabilitation programs in these institutions. Many programs 
are good and many have been improved in recent years, but there are 
glaring deficiencies, hi some institutions, less than half of the youngsters 
receive any formal education. Some categories of residents (e. g. mmtipte 
handicapp^) are scarcely reaped by educational programs at allr-t^ 
despite State law requiring compulsory school attendance, for aU children 
between the ages of 7 and 16 years. In many instance^ facilities are in- 
adequate and educational and rehabilitatipu personnel not sufficient. 

And there are other basic inequities. For example, tiie State pays the 
total cost of care and treatment as well as residence co^ at the Maryland 
School for the Deaf at Frederick and it pays a large part of the costs for 
Maryland children at the School for the Blind, a private institution 
supported to a significant degree by State funds. Both of Uiejae in^tutipns 
provide very good education^ progn^. However, parents, families and 
third parties related to children receiving educational-trailing in .Health 
Department and Mental Hygiene Department hospitals snch as Ros^ood 
^d Crownsville, must pay a portion of the costs of tl^ ini^tutional- 
ization; furthermore, the monies they pay, which amount to a significant 
amount annually, go into the General Frads of the State and are never 
even reflected in the educational facilities themselves or-in research to im- 
prove them. 

' ■ r « • 

Th^ examples could continue at length and in far ihoie detail, but the 
main point is that the inequities, both in terms of fmancing and in terms of 
educational opport^ly, are astounding. This Commission strongly sup- 
ports the proposition that the principle of free public education shovM 
apply to the children and parents of children in our State institutions 
and that high quality educational programs should be‘= provided at such 
institutions. 

’ r 

The Commission also firmly believes that the proposed reor^nization 
and expansion of s^ial education in the Department of ISducation will be 
enormously beneficial to State institutions. In recent years, each institu- 
tion has b^n i^ponsible for its own educational progi:^ which it must 
provide from its own budgeted funds. There has been one full-time 
supervisor in the Special Education Office of the D^artment of Edu- 
cation who is assigned to all of these institutions. In his advisory capacity 
this person has been helpful. However, he is responsible for some ^ 
institutions, each of which is working under its own .particular Sidelines, 
budget and personnel. One individual cannot and shoiild not be expec^d to 
be an expert in all of the types of handicaps which are served in the 
institutions. Naturally the possibility of developing appropnate first-class 
educational programs cannot be thoroughly and carefidly developed under 
these conditions, much less implemented according to the proper standards 
of educational research, methods and techniques. 

Although the Commission has not had time fully : to explore all 
ramifications of the following proposal, it would seem to have merit. After 
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the Special Division of the Department of Education is reogaime^one of 
its funStions could be to act as a central clearing house for the^lotaen^ 
State and Federal funds to institutions for the educahon of handicapi^d 
children. These funds would be appli^ toward salaries, supphes, egii^ 
ment and related educational nee&. All ^ucat iona l persoimel ^uM ^ 
emnloyees of the respective institutions and departmente, subject to prior 
approval of the Department of Education. This would se^e to redime 
present inequities and also strengthen the supervi^ry role of t^ Depart- 
ment of Education representative assigned to work with educational pro- 
grams in the institutions throughout the State. 

It has not been possible, within the Commission;s time limitation, to 
study the cost requirements to implement the foregoing recommendations 
with respect to State institutions and their special education i^ograms. 
The Commission recognizes, of course, the need for careful study ^ 
coordination in this area and respectfully recommen^ that this subject 
receive priority consideration by the successor study Commission recom- 
mended elsewhere in this report. 



PART ELEVEN 

XI. Financing an Urgent Need 

A necessary ingredient of any complete program is adequate funding. 
This report will first delimit the level of financial reimburseme^ through 
this year, 1966, from the State to the local districts in support of a special 
education program and the methods used to provide such rembui^mem. 
The Commission's figures are based on data furnished by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. This report will also provide an estimated cost of fund- 
ing a total state-wide program which would provide a sound education for 
all of our handicapped children. 

(a) Current Funding of Public School Programs 

Support from the State to local systems presently derives from three 
sources. The first source is the foundation program in which each pupil 
enrolled in a public school and receiving special education is counted 
equally with children in the regular program. Under this program, the 
State reimburses the local system an amount dependent on three factors; 
(a) the number of students enrolled, (b) the number of professional staff 
members employed and their salaries, and (c) the local district real prop- 
erty and income tax base. 

The formula provides, as specified by State law, for a basic guarant^d 
program of three hundred forty dollars ($340) per pupil. There is a mini- 
mum guarantee of ninety-eight dollars ($98.00) per pupil. (Actually, no 
county receives more than about 70% of the possible basic guaranteed 
program of $340). The foundation program is also designed to encourage 
both the maintenance of a professional to pupil ratio above 45 pro- 
fessionals per 1,000 pupils and an average professional annual salary 
above sixty-two hundred dollars ($6,200) by adding to the basic per-pupil 
amount when these standards are met and subtracting from the basic 
amount when they are not. “Equalization” is accomplished by adjusting 
,the “State's share” of educational costs according to the taxing ability of 
the local district as determined by the assessable real estate base and tax- 
able income; the rationale was that the State will support approximately 
forty per cent (40%) of the costs of education. Thus the county with a 
low tax income receives a greater amount per pupil enrolled than a more 
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affluent district. (See Art. 77, Secs. 159, 200 and 241(a) of the Annotated 
Code of Maryland, as amended from time to time). 

The second source of State-aid to local systems for special education 
results from the application of Article 77, Section 241. Subsection (b) of 
this section, amended in 1966, provides that the local district offering a 
special program of instruction shall 

“. . . be entitled to receive, toward the cost of teachers, special equip- 
ment, nursing, therapeutic treatment, and transportation an amount 
not to exceed six hundred dollars per child except in special cases 
where a child requires therapy or services in addition to special in- 
struction the State hoard of education shall determine the av/wurit of 
reimbursement to the city or county for such therapy, services, and 
instruction for such child and such amount may exceed six hundred 
dollars . . ” 

The italicized text is the 1966 amendment (Chapter 374 of the Laws 
of 1966). This amendment was passed after the^ Crovemor’s budget for 
fiscal year 1967 was submitted. Therefore no additional funding was avail- 
able in fiscal year 1967, school year 1966-67. However the Commission has 
been advised by the State Department of Education that whatever funds 
are available will 1^ used to advance the education of the handicapped 
under this law. Furthermore, the Commission has been advised by the 
State Department of Education that a substantial increase to implement 
the amendment will be included in the fiscal year 1968 budget submission 
to the Governor. 

The State Department of Education has established Bylaw 411 
(1959) to implement Sec. 241. The Bylaw sets standards for programs 
and specifies exceptionalities of children;* eligible categories which qual- 
ify for Stote aid and the numbers of children who were compensated in 
1965-66 are as follows : 

1. Trainable mentally handicapped (2,238) 

2. Specific learning disorders (1,106) 

3. Emotionally disturbed (240) 

4. Orthopedically handicapped (386) 

5. Blind or partially seeing (56) 

6. Speech or hearing handicapped (303) 

8.* Multiple Lnkcapped (407) 

Notably absent from the above are children commonly classified as 
“educable” mentally retarded having measured intelligence scores above 
the upper limit of the trainable mentally retarded, but who have a retarded 
intellectual development requiring special educational programs desired 
to make them economically useful and socially adjusted. This classificor 
tion of children represents by far the largest group in special educational 
class placements in our State; the added costs of such special programs are 
currently being borne by the local system alone without additional State 
aid.* 

Also excluded from State aid are children who are placed in regular 
classrooms but who require special, additional educational services. The 
largest group in this classification are speech and hearing handicapped 
children who require special help and therapy, but whose handicap is not 
so severe as to indicate a placement in a special class. 

• See Appendix VII-A, “Descriptions of Categories of Children in Special Classes 
Eligible for State Aid under Sec. 241 (b) of Article 77,” and Table I below. 

»See Appendix VII-B, “Definition and Policy Concerning the ‘Educable’ Mentally 
Retarded Child.” 
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The -fiTifti source of State aid to local school systems educa- 

tion is available under the provision of Article 77, Section 243, which 
vides that the Governor shall place in the budget each year an item for the 
^ucation and training of hamddcapped children ^der stt years of age. 
The State Department of Education has adopted Bylaw 412 to implement 
this section of the law and to define standards for programs and the excep- 
tionalities included. In general, they are identical with the categon^ 
specified in Bylaw 411, but they also include provisions for the educable 
mentally retarded child. 

Table I summarizes the public school-age pupil enrollment and amount 
of State aid provided under Sec. 241 (b) for the 1965-66 school year, as 
obtained from State Department of Education records. 

Table I 

State Support for Pdblic School-age PuPHi 
Enrollment, 1965-66 





Number of 


Special 
State Aid 




Pupils 


($600 under § 241(b)) 


Severely Handicapped .... 


4,348 


$2,590,490 


Multi-Handicapped 


407 


244,200 


Total 


4,755 


$2,834,690 



Average per Pupil $596 



Total* 
state Reim- 
bursement 

$3,090,767 

285,545 

$3,376,212 

$710 



(b) Current Funding of Non-Puhlie School Placements 

In 1965-66, there were approximately 1,500 children placed in non- 
public educational facilities both in and out of the State of Marjdand. 
Some of these children have combinations of handicaps (e.g. deaf-blind, 
deaf-cerebral palsy) for which no public facilities exist in Maryland. 
Others are located in day school situations in or near their own communi- 
ties because the local system does not have a proper program a^ilable. 
Still others are located in private or out-of-state residential schools because 
state facilities are full, need additional funds, or do not provide the most 
appropriate educational program for the child. 

This Commission feels that the State is prudent in utilizing this tyi>e 
of placement in order to provide high qualify programs for handicapping 
conditions which occur so rarely that it would be uneconomical to con- 
struct and staff public facilities for them in Maryland. For example, only 
one or two programs exist in the entire United States for deaf-blind or 
deaf-cerebral palsy pupils. The same comment is applicable to the utiliza- 
tion of specialized non-public day schools, especially where the school 
facilify draws its students from several public school districts. 

State aid to parents and guardians of children placed in non-public 
schools is available through both Sec. 241 (c) and 243 of Article 77 of the 
Maryland Code, which are administered according to Bylaws 411 and 412, 
respectively, of the State Department of Education. Sec. 241(c) stipu- 
lates that for those districts which cannot place a handicapped child in an 
appropriate public facility, State aid shall be made available under essen- 
tially the same limitations set forth in Section 241(b) discussed above. 

* This represents the $600 allotment plus the foundation program. It does not 
include State reimbursement for transportation, teacher retirement and social security. 
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In the aforementioned 1966 amendment. Sec. 241(c) was also changed 
to provide more than six hundred dollars ($600) per year for those 
“ . . . special cases where the child requires extensive therapy or se^c^ 
in addition to special instraction ...” For the same reason previously 
noted, full use of this provision cannot be made by the Department of 
Education until the 1967-68 school year. 

For the pre-school handicapped child under six yeans of age. Bylaw 
412, implementing Sec. 243, also provides that funds will be made available 
for a non-public school placement where public or appropriate pre-school 
programs are not available. Like the amended Section 241(c), neither By- 
law 412 nor Sec. 243 explicitly states a maximum dollar amount to be 
provided by the State; nevertheless, no more than $600 i>er pupil per year 
has heretofore been provided. 

Table II summarizes the State aid for non-public school pupil enroll- 
ments for the 1965-66 school year, as reported by the State Department of 
Education. Along with the amount of State aid provided these students. 
Table II also includes the actual total tuition payments of these enrollments. 
The differences between the State aid and actual costs have had to be 
borne by parents, guardians and charities. The figures, which are from 
the records of the State Department of Education, represent a minimum 
cost figure which does not, of course, reflect contributed services, scholar- 
ship aid received from various sources, pupil mobility, and so forth. In 
rare instances, the difference is reduced by aid from local school systems 
(e.g. Prince George's County) which also contribute local funds toward the 
cost of tuition. 



Table II 

State Support For Non-Public School Pupil 
Enrollment, 1965-66 
(Day and Eesidential Facilities) 



PRESCHOOL 


Number of 
Students 


Actual Tuition 
Payments* 


State Aid 


In Maryland 


170 


$ 142,730 


$ 70,214 


Out-of-State 


48 


42,720 


26,350 


TOTALS 


218 


$ 185,450 


$ 96,564 


SCHOOL AGE 


In Maryland 


862 


$1,002,966 


$ 482,527 


Out-of-State 


395 


921,282 


224,492 


TOTAL 


1257 


$1,924,248 


$ 707,019 


GRAND TOTALS ..... 


1475 


02,109,698 


$ 804,583 



As a further caution with respect to the tuition fibres shown above, 
it should be noted that the actual tuition costs are, in many instances, 
much higher. Part of the reason these figures seem low is that they repre- 
sent tuitions of both day and residential educational institutions. Never- 
theless, in 1965-66, State records indicate that the actual tuition payments 
for at least 36 children in nine different facilities were above five thousand 
dollars ($5,000) , and at one institution, the tuition payment was sevenfy- 

* Actual tuition payments are used in this table rather than actual tuition costs 
because of part-time enrollments of pupils during the school year, fluctuating tuition 
rates and delay in reporting changes to and through the local school systems. 
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two hundred dollara ($7,200). The obvious inability of many parents to 
afford such large tuition costs undoubtedly means that sonae Maryland 
children are not and have not been provided a proi>er education. Indeed, 
such eases brought about the 1966 legislation and have repeatedly come 
to the attention of this CommissUm. 

For fiscal year 1968, funds must be included in the State budget to 
implement Chapter 374 (House Bill 245) of 1966. The development of 
this budget request by the Department of Education was in prwess but 
not completed at the time of the submission of this report. It is hoped 
that the findings and recommendations contained herein wiU be of as- 
sistance to the Department of Education, the Chief Executive and the 
fiscal authorities of the State in the achievement of a budget allowam? 
commensurate with the urgent need. 

The Commission also invites attention to the fact that another 1966 
amendment to Section 241, Chapter 406 (House Bill 557) , mahes the com- 
pulsory school attendance law mandatory with respect to physically ^d 
mentally handicapped children and provides that the Stete slmll reim- 
burse the subdivisions toward the costs of providing special facflities for 
these children. The Commission strongly urges that an ample sum 1^ 
included in the budget for fiscal year 1968 for the implementation of this 
bill, which takes effect July 1, 1967, as its objectives obviously parallel the 
recommendations of this Commission. 

(c) Developing a State Financing Program for the Editcation of 
Exceptional Children in Maryland. 

The role of the State in providing financial assistance to local school 
districts for the education of exceptional children has become well estab- 
lished. Pertinent legislation which makes provision in a variety of ways 
and degrees for financial contributions is found in every state. As a 
result, state-aid formulas have been devised which recognize the staters 
obligation of financial assistance to local school districts and further recog- 
nize the essential additional costs involved in providing appropriate edu- 
cational opportunities for exceptional children. 

These formulas differ from state to state and are dependent upon 
individual circumstances. In general, most formulas are based on excess 
costs since there is a significant difference in the special educational costs 
of exceptional children as compared with the usual costs of educating 
children. These differences are very well substantiated; they depend upon 
the needs of the exceptional child and the required special education pro- 
gram. One can generally expect from one and one-half to four times the 
usual costs per pupil. 

If we are to guarantee an educational program luitable to the needs 
of every child, local school districts need sufficient State financial sup- 
port to fulfill this commitment. The local school districts of the State of 
Maryland find themselves in great need of financial assistance in fulfilling 
this guarantee. The present State financial support of programs for ex- 
ceptional children, which was adopted in 1950, some 16 years ago, has 
remained basically unchanged since that time and is totally insufficient 
to provide realistic financial assistance to local school districts. To im- 
prove this situation, the following principles should be incorporated in 
any proposed changes to correct the numerous inequities found in the 
present financial program : 

1. A state-aid formula should allow for the changes in educational 
costs commensurate with changes in our economy. 
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2. A state-aid formula should include financial assistance to all 
special education programs appropriate to the needs of all 
handicapped children. 

3. A state-aid formula should recognize the magnitude of the 
differences in costs of providing special education programs for 
exceptional children as compared with the usual costs of educa- 
ting children. 

4. A state-aid formula should recognize cost differences in the 
operation of the various types of special education programs 
based on the intensity of the child^s educational need and sever- 
ity of handicap. 

5. A state-aid formula should be subject to continued evaluation 
to insure the proper encouragement and development of pro- 
grams for exceptional children. 

In the course of its work, the Commission has reviewed and evalu- 
ated numerous methods and alternatives, including those devised and em- 
ployed in other states, for the distribution of state funds to the local 
political subdivisions and to provide incentives to local school districts 
for the establishment of sound special educational programs. The illus- 
trative plan hereinafter explained, as set forth in Table III, incorporates 
the most desirable features of the plans and programs considered and, it 
is felt, fully satisfies the five criteria above set forth. 

The Commission has relied not only on the expertise of its members 
but also upon the wealth of data generously supplied by witnesses during 
the public hearings and the executive sessions with representatives of the 
State Department of Education and the Fiscal Research Bureau. The 
conclusions set forth in this report are, however, the independent findings 
and responsibility of the Commission. 

The Commission's illustrative reimbursement plan is based upon de- 
termining the total cost per handicapped pupil within a school district, and 
the per pupil cost of educating the non-handicapped pupil in the district, 
and subtracting the latter from the former to obtain the excess cost for 
the handicapped child. The state reimbursement is based upon this excess 
cost. 



Table III projects the cost estimate for a funding plan based upon the 
assumption that the State would reimburse the local districts for all 
excess costs. (In fact, the Commission recommmends funding only a por- 
tion of this total cost in fiscal year 1968.) Estimated pupil enrollments 
for the three categories of handicapped pupils are given in Column b, 
the total costs of educating the handicapped child are given in Column 
c, and those for the non-handicapped child are given in Column d. The 
per pupil excess costs are shown in Column e and the total state-wide 
excess costs are listed in Column /. Present funding levels are listed in 
Column g. 

Also shown in Table III are enrollment estimates and costs for non- 
public school placements. Pupil enrollments, total costs per pupil and 
totel excess cost for non-public school placements were all given the Com- 
mission and confirmed by the State Department of Education. 

This plan incorporates the five principles enumerated above which the 
Commission believes to be the necessary desiderata of any such program. 

Thus, the plan illustrated in Table III allows for change in educational 
costs commensurate with change in our economy (principle No. 1) . TTiis 
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TABLE III 

AN ILLUSTRATIVE COST ESTIMATE TO IMPLEMENT A STATE-WIDE SPECIAL EDUCATION PLAN 




is accomplished by applying the individual local school district's total 
average cost i>er non-handicapped pupil as a deductible base from the 
total average cost i>er handicapped pupil in that district. The cost diffe:^ 
ence then becomes the total average excess cost of educating a handicapped 
pupil in a given school district. By eliminating a fixed excess cost fi^re 
which existe at the present time ($600) and has not been revised since 
1950, the plan allows for changes in the economy. Table HI in^cates 
projected number of pupils and special education program categories for 
the fiscal year 1968. The cost figures used in Column c and d are repre- 
sentative of the total average costs for handicapped and non-handicapped 
pupils enrolled in public schools on a State level basis. In practice, the 
total average cost figure per handicapped and non-handicapped pupil ap- 
plied in this plan will vary from school district to school district. However, 
no total average per pupil cost would be below the guaranteed basic 
foundation program allowance of $340 per pupil. 

Total average costs per handicapped pupil enrolled in non-pupil schools 
were not calculated in the above fashion because of the variables involved 
in arriving at tuition rate costs of non-public day and residential school 
programs located inside and outside Maryland. Therefore the total state 
reimbursement estimate of $3,500,000 for approximately 2,000 pupils en- 
rolled in non-public school programs was achieved without an attempt to 
seek per pupil cost averages. (The $1,200,000 state reimbursenient esti- 
mate is calculated by multiplying the estimated 2,000 non-public school 
piipil enrollment by $600, the maximum allowance under Section 241(c) 
prior to the 1966 amendment) . This approach is in concert with methods 
employed by the State Department of Education. 

The proposed funding plan would include financial a^istance to all 
approved and appropriate special education pro^ams (Principle No. 2). 
Table III focuses attention upon a highly significant number of pupils, 
53,000, in need of some form of special education program not presently 
funded except by the minimal funding under the basic foundation pro- 
gram provisions. The Commission’s funding plan would include rather 
than exclude additional financing for these approved si>ecial education 
programs. 

The plan illustrated in Table III includes the principle of recognizing 
the magnitude of differences in costs between programs of special edu- 
cation and general education (Principle No. 3). It also ^ves attention 
to the differences in costs between and among the various types of 
special education programs (Principle No. 4). This is shown in Columns 
e, df and e of Table III. The greatest costs per handicapped pupil are found 
in providing programs for the multi and severely handicapped. The mini- 
mal costs are found in programs described' as “others” which basically 
involve pupils whose needs are met through less intensive but essential 
special education services. 

The proposed plan allows for continued program improvement by 
permitting the pupil cost averages (Columns c and d) to vary as pro- 
grams develop and change. Yearly comparisons of both the per-pupil costs 
and total costs provide a “built-in” evaluating mechanism (Principle No. 5) 

Furthermore, the illustrated state-wide special education plan allows 
for flexibility in state and local sharing of excess costs. For example, if 
it should be deemed desirable that the local district’s share in the fund- 
ing of the added costs of special education should be on a matching 
basis, using a percentage formula, the appropriate percentage can be 
determined and readily applied to Column e. 
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In this connection, the Commission strongly supports the prmciple 
that the local subdivisions should contribui^ a fair share to provide an 
optimum program of special education. This is already incorporated in 
Table III in that (a) matching is required under the Statens basic founda- 
tion program and (b) the total payment by the local school system is the 
difference between the guaranteed program and the actual per pupil cost 
of the local school system. 

Before concluding this part of the report, the Commission invites 
attention to two facets of state aid for those handicapi>ed children who can 
be educated only in non-public school facilities under the provisions of 
subsection (c) of Section 241, Article 77, as amended: (a) the. amounts 
projected in Table III are those already contemplated and lepslatively 
approved and (b) ^he 1966 amendment should also have eliminated the 
one-year residence eligibility requirement and replaced it by a simple 
requirement of bona Me residence at the time of application. There is no 
lo^cal nor equitable basis for a distinction in this respect between the pro- 
visions of subsections <b) and (c) of Section 241, nor, indeed, between 
these provisions and those applicable to school children in the regular 
school program. 

Finally, with respect to the adoption by Mainland of the plan dis- 
cussed herein, or reasonable modiheations of it, in accordance with its 
flexible framework, it should be remembered that the cost to tlie State and 
to the political subdivisions may be appreciably affected by Federal assist- 
ance under the recently enacted Education Law of 1966.^® The CoTn^mission 
believes that Maryland should be in the forefo'cnt, prepared to qualify for 
such assistancSf and has therefore submitted six necessary legislative pro- 
posals to implement its recommendations. 
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XII. Final Comments 

There are a number of steps that must be taken to establish in Mary- 
land an optimum State-wide program for all handicapped children. 

The Commission has already emphasized that strength<^ning of the 
special education office In the State Department of Education is a neces- 
sary prerequisite, for this oflice v/ill liave to assume a role of leadership and 
provide sound and competent guidance to the many school districts which, 
at present, do not have such competencies available in their own systems. 
The critical shortage of qualified special education teachers, speech thera- 
pists, physical therapists, educational psychologists, supervisors and ad- 
ministrators also has been well-documented; programs to relieve it ought 
to be undertaken as soon as possible. In addition to acquiring the qualified 
personnel, it takes time to develop a sound program, plan the special 
curricula called for, and determine what equipment and physical plants 
are requi)-3d. 

Therefore, this Commission makes adequate funding its top-priority 
recommendation. It is also suggesting legislative changes for this year and 
would recommend that the objective of establishing a complete. State-wide 
program be clearly set forth as public policy at this time. 



10 See Appendix V-C. ‘*1966 Amendments to the Eiementary and Secondary Education 
Act (P.L. 89-10) .» 
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It further recom/nn&nds chat an orderly 'plan be developed to reach 
that objective over a period of five years. 

Appropriations may have to be increased each year during this period 
to insure that funds are available to accomplish the necessary program 
growth. During this i)eriod of program development, ample funds should 
be continuously available to enable handicapped cluldren to be placed in 
private facilities when optimum, appropriate facilities are not available. 
Also, the State Department of Education must be provided with the neces- 
sary authorization and funds to strengthen its office. 

Similar action must be taken with resi>ect to institutions and serwces 
oj)erated and provided by the Departments of Health, Juvenile Servic^, 
Mental Health and Hygiene and other Maryland agencies concerned with 
the education and rehabilitation of our exceptional children. 

Under a plan such as the broad one suggested by this report, orderly 
growth can be accomplished during the period of transition from the pres- 
ent, inadequate special education program to one of which Marylanders 
can be rightfully proud. 

♦ ♦ ♦ * * 



The State of Maryland has prospered because of her resources and her 
willingness to invest in the development of those resources. As a result, 
this State is already moving on many fronts to provide the attractions to 
industry and to people that have contributed to her growth and success. 

Most certainly, the provision of a strong education^ program, inclu^ 
ing a quality spec^ education system, is a strong and important factor in 
furthering such development. 

An accurate and persuasive footnote to the conclusions and recom- 
mendations of this report is the statement of Dr. Morvin A. Wirtz, Deputy 
Commissioner of the U. S. Office of Education Division for the Disadvan- 
taged and Handicapi)ed, Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
In testimony before the Commission, he said : 

‘‘You may be interested in knowing^ approximately how much 
money would be saved for the taxpayers in a community by educating 
a child as opposed to allowing him to become a ward of the State, 
Assuming that it costs |1,000 to educate a retarded child and he is 
kept in school for twelve years, this would be an expenditure of $12,000 
on the part of the taxpayers. If, however, he entered a State institu- 
tion at age 15 and stayed there until he was sixty-five, he would have 
spent fifty years in an institution with an average cost of $2,000 a 
year based on current spending. This would be an expenditure of 
$100,000 or a net difference of $88,000 in cost. Add to this the fact 
that if the person were trained to work in a sheltered workshop and 
work for poverty wages for a period of time that he finished school 
until he w'as sixty-five, which we might assume is forty-five years, he 
would have earned $90,000. If this is added to the $88,000 already 
saved, there is a net saving of about $178,000 on one individual. I am 
sure that anyone interested can poke holes in the mathematics but not 
in the principle that there is a tremendous amount of saving, from the 
pure dollar and cents point of view, by giving handicapped individuals 
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the best possible education we can. This h? the approach I have used 
for the *so-calIed^ hard-headed businessman who wants to Imow why 
we are spending so much money on These kids when they arenT going 
to ^ount to anything anyway.’ To me, the answer is ve^ clear. 
This c^ntry can no longer afford to avoid its responsibiUties for 
educaiing the handicapped either m financial or moral terms” 

Kespectfully submitted, 

LLOYD A. AMBROSEN 
R. KENNETH BARNES 
MRS. MHiDRED BERL 
DR. JEROME DAVIS 
CHARLES W. GARRETT 
DR. PETER LEJINS 
MRS. GEORGE D. LUKES 
MOTHER STELLA MARIS 
THOMAS F. McNULTY 
JOHN P. MOORE, Chairman 
DR. A. W. POPE 
DR. JEAN R. STIFLER 
SISTER MIRIAM THOMAS 
MRS. WILBUR T. ULLE 
DR. T. GLYNE WILLIAMS 



APPENDIX I 

“JOINT KESOLTJnON NO. 61 OF 1966” 



House Joint Besolution iequestin|r the Governor to appoint a Commission to Study the 

Educational Needs of Handicapped Children and the formulation and financing 

through State and federal aid of programs to education and rehabilitate the 

Physically and/or Mentally Handicapped Children. 

Whereas, The education and rdiabilitation of the handicapped child is of vital 
importance to tbe individual child and to society; and 

Whereas, Maryland was one of the first states in the nation to make provision for 
the education and rdiabilitation of its handicapped citizens; and 

Whereas, There has not been a study of the special educational needs of the handi- 
capped child by tbe State of Maryland for more than fifteen years; and 

Whereas, There is a demonstrated need for a review and re-examination of the 
spe<^ educational requirements of the handicapped child and of special programs 
within and without the State of Ma^land for the nandicapp^ child, presently admin- 
istered and financed under the provisions of Article 77, Se^on 241 of the Annotated 
Code of Maryland; and 

Whereas, In recent years new tediniques, programs, designs, and operational 
structures in special education for the handicapx>ed have been devdoped as a result of 
researdi and demonstration, and this new knowledge should be applied to existing 
rules, regulations, standards, and current provisions for State and federal assistance; 
now, therefore, be it 

Besolved by the Gieneral Assembly of Maryland, That the Grovemor of Maryland 
be requested to appoint a Commission to study the Educational Nee^ of Handicapped 
Childmn and the formulation of financing through State and federal aid of programs 
to educate and rehabilitate the handicapped diild: said Commission to consist of not 
more than fifteen members, induding representatives of the medical and tead^g 
professions. State and Local Education^ Administrators, interested voluntary organiza- 
tions and the General Assembly of Maryland; and be it further 

Besolved, That the findings and recommendations of this study be submitted to the 
Legislative Council and to the Governor on or before November 1, 1966. 

“MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION” 



Lloyd A. Ambrosen Superintendent, Maryland School for the Deaf 

at Frederick. 

R. Kenneth Barnes Assistant State Superintendent, Vocational Re- 

habilitation Division, State Department of 
Education. 

Mrs. Mildred Berl .Educational Director, Agnes Bruce Greig 

(Mrs. Herbert) School and Center, Sumner, Maryland. Psy- 

chological Consultant, Project Headstart, 
Mid-Atlantic and Southeast Regions. 

Dr. Jerome Davis Director of Special Education, Board of Educa- 

tion of Baltimore County. 

Charles W. Garrett. Vice President, Montgomery County Associa- 

tion for Language — ^Handicapped Children. 
Secretary and Board member. International 
Parents Organization of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf. 
Parent of a handicapped child. 



Dr. Peter Lejins President, Advisory Board of the Maryland 

Children’s Center. Sociologist, University of 
Maryland. 
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Mxs. Claudia Lukes........ ..President TTn'ted Cerebral Palsy Association 

(Mrs. George D.) of Maryland. Parent of a handicapped child. 



Mother M. Stella Maris Bergin,R.SM..... Assistant Mother General of the Sistera of 

Mercy of the Union. Vice Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees, St. Maurice School, 
Potomac, Maryland. 



Hon. Thomas F. McNulty. 



Hon. John P. Moore, Chairman, 



Advisor to the Presidents Committee on Men- 
tal Betardation. Member of the State De- 
partment of Education Committee on the 
Educational Needs of A typical children in 
Maryland which produced the 1956 *‘Consta- 
ble Report.” Member of the Maryland House 
of Delegates, 1942-1946. Parent of a handi- 
capped child. 



Associate Judge, Circuit Court for Montgomery 
Counly. Member of the House of Delegates, 
1962-1966. 



Dr. Addison W. Pope .Director, Crownsville State Ho^ital Outpatient 

Clinic for Baltimore City. 

Dr. Jean R. Stifler. Chief, Bureau of Preventive Medical Services, 

State Health Department. Acting CMef, 
Division of Crippled Children’s Services, 
State Health Department. 

Sister Mi riam Thomas, O.S.B Director, the Benedictine School for Excep- 

tional Children, Ridgely, Maryland. 

Mrs. Wilbur T. UUe Member of the Executive Committee and Board 

of Directors of the National Association for 
Retarded Children. Past President of the 
Maryland Association for Retarded Children. 
Parent of a handicapped child. 

Dr. T. Glyne Williams Assistant Commissioner, State Department of 

Mental Hy^ene. Superintendent, Rosewood 
State Hospital. 



Reporter and Staff and Research Director 

Helen P. Belliard......... Research Analyst, Maryland Department of 

Legislative Reference, Legislative Council. 



APPENDIX II 



^^INDIVIDUALS WHO PBESENTED TESTIMONY” 

GOVERNOR’S COMMISSION ON THE EDUCATIONAL 
NEEDS OP HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

Washington Metropolitan Area. (July 25 Hearing) 

Dr. Arthur Dorman Delegate, Prince George’s County. 

Del. Edna P. Cook Delegate, Montgomery County. 

Del. Louise Gore Delegate, Montgomery County. 

Del. Thomas Anderson, Jr. Delegate, Montgomery County. 

Dr. Morvin Wirtz Deputy Commissioner, Office of Disadvantaged 

and Handicapped (U. S. Office of Education, 
Department of Health Education and Wel- 
fare.) 

Dr. Homer 0. Elseroad Superintendent of Schools, Montgomery County. 

Mrs. C. Elizabeth Reig Prince George’s County, Board of Education. 

Mr. William R. Porter. Office for planning a Supplementary Education 

Center, Montgomery County. 

Mr. Owen Knight Montgomery County Public Schools. 

Dr. Milton F. Shore Prince George’s County Mental Health Study 

Center. 

Dr. Margaret M. Conant. Prince George’s County Mental Health Plan- 

ning Commission. 

Dr. Ruth Alice Ashed Montgomery County Department of Public 

Health. 

Mr. John A. Gough Director, Captional Films for the Deaf (U. S. 

Office of Education.) 

Mr. Arthur Washburn for 

Dr. Thomas Behrens Gallaudet College. 

Mrs. Elinor B. Ring Pilot School for the Blind. 

Mr. Robert E. Costello Christ Child Institute for Children. 

Idiss Sheri Gelman Cffirist Church Child Center. 

Mrs. Dorothy MacConkey. Prince George’s Coimty Association for Re- 

tarded Children. 

Mrs. Henry B. Riblet. Montgomery County Association for Retarded 

Children. 

Dr. John Naler. Montgomery County Association for Retarded 

Children. 

Mr. Robert Hogan Cerebral Palsy Association of Montgomery 

Coimty. 

Mr. Kevin Dwyer. Prince George’s County Association for Mental 

Health. 

Mrs. Wreatha Petersen Maryland Council for Exceptional Children. 

Mr. Cornell Lewis Montgomery County Council for Exceptional 

Children. 

Mrs. Kathryn S. Power. .Montgomery County Association for Language 

Handicapped Children. 

Mr. R. J. McRostie Association for Children with Specific Learning 

Disabilities. 

Mr. Ted Drucker. Maryland Association for the Visually Handi- 

capped. 

Mrs. Henry Pales Maryland Association for the Visually Handi- 

capped, parent. 

Mrs. Mooza Grant National Society for Autistic Children. 

Mrs. Carolyn P. Green Parent. 
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Baltimore Metropolitan Area (Aug. 8 Hearing) 



Dr. Laurence G. Faquin... 

Mr. J. Donald Smyth 

Mr. Thomas D. Braun. 

Dr. Werner Kohlmeyer. 

Mr. William T. Willis, Jr, 
Mrs. Nancy L. Zastrow.... 

Mrs. Gertrude Eich 

Dr. Henry P. Barnes 

Dr. John Erager. 

Dr. hlary P. Warner. 

Dr. J. L. Ehyne 

Mr. Herury Braun 

Sister Marie Edina 

Sister Damian 

Sister Mary Anita 

Miss Lois Cox. 

Mrs. James P. Calomeris.. 

Mr. Walter SosnowsM 

Mrs. William Edwards 

Mrs. Patricia Eeidi 

Mrs. WiUiam B. Schwartz... 

Mr. Calvert C. Chapline..... 

Mr. Arthur Seidman 



..Superintendent of Public Instruction, Baltimore 
wty Public Schools. 

..Vocational Eehabilitation, Baltimore Metropol- 
itan counties. 

.Vocational Eehabilitation, Baltimore City 
Office. 

.Director, Adolescent Unit, Crownsville State 
Hospital. , 

.Board of Education of Baltimore County. 

.Board of Education of Anne Arundel County. 

.Board of Education of Harford County. 

.Harford County Health Department. 

.Baltimore County Health Department. 

.Anne Arundel County Health Department. 

.Baltimore City Health Department. 

.Juvenile Probation, Anne Arundel County Cir- 
cuit Court. 

.Division of Special Education for Baltimore 
DiOC6S6« 

.Principal, St. Elizabeth’s School. 

Principal, St. Francis School. 

Principal, Maryland School for the Blind. 

.Parent. 

.Parent. 

.Anne Arundel County Mental Health Associa- 
tion. 

.Mental Health Association of Howard County. 

.Baltimore Chapter: Maryland Association for 
l^tarded Children. 

,Anne Arundel County Aissociation for Eetarded 
Children. 

Maryland Association for Children with Spe- 
cific Learning Disabilities (MCBIC). 



Eastern Shore-Southern Maryland — ^Easton (Aug. 22 Hearing) 



Mrs. Madeleine P. Pennell 

Mr. Jay Cherry. 

Mr. "V^lbur S. Hoopengardner. 
Mr. Frederick H. Neeley. 

Mrs. Marion P. Smith 

Dr. John M. Byers 

Mr. Ealph Wachter. 

Mr. Prank Pumphrey. 

Dr. Elizabeth A. Winiarz 

Dr. Lewis Welty. 

Dr. P. W. Dinwiddie 

Mrs. Marion P. Smith 

Mr. Joseph E. Guschke 

Mr. James D. Adams 

Miss Harriet Eeeder 

Mrs. Margie Slaughter 

Mr. Eoger Smith 

Mrs. Elinor Nimmo 

Mr. Paul Ludwig. 

Mrs. Edna Sultenfuss 

Mr. George Wagner. 

Mr. Elvare S. Gaskin 

Mrs. William Worme 



.Board of Education, Kent County. 

.Spee^ and Hearing Therapy, Mount St. Agnes 
College. 

.Superintendent of Schools, Caroline County. 

.Board of Education, Caroline County. 

Supervisor of Pupil Personnel. 

.Board of Education, Wicomico County. 

.Cecil County Health Officer. 

.Cecil County Board of Education.^ 

.Howard County Board of Education. 

.Anne Arundel County Mental Health Clinic 
Psychiatrist. 

.Talbot and Dorchester County Health Depart- 
ments. 

.Director, Edgemeade School in Prince George’s 
County. 

.Wicomico County Board of Education. 

.Vocational Eehabilitation Division for the 
Eastern Shore. 

,St. Mary’s County, Board of Education. 

,St. Mai^s County, Board of Education. 

•Talbot County Board of Education. 

Queen Anne’s County, Board of Education. 

.Midshore (Talbot and Dorchester Coimties) 
Association for Eetarded Children. 

,St. Mary’s County Association for Eetarded 
Chil&en. 

Queen Anne’s County, Board of Education. 

.Talbot County Sheltered Workshop. 

St. Mary’s Chapter for Exceptional Children. 

Caroline County, Board of Education. 
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Western Marylaad— Hagerstown (Sept. 12 Hearing) 



Mrs. Elizabeth Clopper. 

Mr. Victor E. Martin. 

Dr. Mary Bowen 

Mrs. Grace Schroeder. 

Mr. Charles L. Mobley, Jr 

Mr. and Mrs. Sam Hansbrough., 

Mr. Herman A. Hauver. 

Dr. Forbes Burgess. 

Mrs. Charles Click. 

Dr. Joel Galinn 

Mr. H. Dorsey Devlin 

Miss Claire Fulenwider. 

Mrs. William Gunter. 

Miss Esther Carter. 

Miss Lois Jackson 

Dr. Arthur Jones 

Dr. Mary Love 

Mr. Brad Einard 

Mr. A. B. Dean 



.Washington County Board of Education. 

.Washington County Board of Education. 

.Washington County Health Department. 

.Washington County Mental Health Clinic, 
American Council for Social Workers. 

.Hagerstown Council for Eetarded Children. 

•Hagerstown Coimcil for Retarded Children. 

.Frederick County Board of Education. 

.Frederick County Health Department. 

.Frederick County Association for Eetarded 
Children. 

.Western Maryland Optometric Association. 

.Supervisor, Western District, Division of Voca- 
tional Eehabilitation. 

.Carroll County Board of Education. 

.Potomac Valley Friends Aware Day Care 
Center. 

•Allegany County Board of Education. 

Allegany Coimty Public Health Department. 

Garrett County Health Officer, part-time Health 
Officer for Allegany Coimty. 

Garrett County Public Health Association, 
Mental Health Association. 

Garrett County Community Action Commission. 

Garrett Coimty Board of Education. 



Hearing for State-Wide Groups (Sept. 26 — ^Baltimore) 



Dr. Benjamin D. White 

Dr. F. ancis I. Catlin 

Dr. Edward Hopkins 

Dr. Lewis Armistead 

Mr. Gary Gray. 

Dr. Jean E. Hebeler. 

Mrs. Eichard C. Eobinson.. 

Dr. Fred Brown 

Mrs. Eozelle Miller. 

Dr. Paul Benoit 

Dr. Janet Hardy. 

Dr. Harrie M. Selznick. 

Dr. Paul Imre 

Dr. ‘V^lliam Lewis Holder. 

Dr. Morton Davis 

Mr. Bernard Saltzsiak 

Mr. W. Shilling. 

Dr. Peter J. Valletutti 

Dr. Arthur N. Green 

Mr. Seymour L. Kline 

Dr. E. L. Clemmens 

Dr. Alfred Wellner 

Mr. Franklin Curtis 

Mrs. Wretha Petersen 

llfr. Arthur Seidman 

Mr. Alex Hawkins 

Mr. George Fullendorf. 

Miss Katheryn Power. 



State Department of Health. 

State Department of Health. 

State Department of Health. 

State Department of Health. 

State Department of Education. 

......University of Maryland. 

Parent. 

— State Department of Education. 

State D^artment of Education. 

United Cerebral Palsy Association for Prince 

George’s County. 

Johns Hopkins University Hospital. 

Director of Special Education for Baltimore 

City. 

.....Johns Hopkins University School of Hygiene 
and Public Health. 

State Department of Mental Hygiene. 

Maryland Optometric Association. 

Maryland Optometric Association. 

Maryland Association for Mental Health. 

Coppin State College. 

Maryland Association of School Psychologists. 

Diagnostic Clinic at the University of Mary- 
land. 

Diagnostic Clinic at the University of Mary- 
land. 

Maryland Psychological Association. 

.....School of the Chimes. 

.....Maryland Council for Exceptional Children. 
.....Maryland Association for Children with Spe- 
cific Learning Disabilities. 

....Congress on Eacial Equality. 

....Alexander Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf. 

....Montgomery County Association for Language 
Handicapped Children. 
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APPENDIX III 

"GROUPS WHICH SUBMITTED FORMAL STATEMENTS*^ 



Goyetnmental Agencies 
Federal 

Office of Disadvantaged and Handicapped, U. S. Office of Education, Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. ^ . tt ti. 

Captional Films for the Deaf, U. S. Office of Education, Department of Healvh, 

Education and Welfare. 



State 

State Department of Education. 

State Department of Health. 

State Department of Mental Hygiene. 

State Department of Public Welfare. 

Division of Vocational Rehabilitation— State, Baltimore City Office, Baltimore 
Metropolitan Coimties, Division for the Eastern Shore, Division fer the 
Weston District. 

Rosewood State Ho^itaL 
Crownsville State Hospital. 

Local 

Juvenile Probation Department, Anne Arundel Coimty Circuit Court. 

Office for Planning a Supplementary Education Center (Montgomery County). 
Prince George’s County Mental Health Study Group. 

Prince George’s County Mental Health Planning Committee. 

Anne Arundel County Mental Health Clinic. 

Institutions of Higher Learning 

Coppin State College. 

Mount Saint Agnes College. 

Johns Hopkins University Hospital. 

University of Maryland Hospital and Medical School. 

Gallaudet College. 

University of Maryland. 

Schools 

Pilot School for the Blind. 

Christ Child Institute for Children. 

Christ Church Child Center. 

Adolescent Unit School, Crownsville State Hospital. 

Saint Elizabeth’s Sdiool. 

Saint Francis School. 

Maryland School for the Blind. 

Edgemeade School. 

Potomac Valley Friends Aware Day Care Center. 

School of the Chimes. 

Talbot Coimty Sheltered Workshop. 

Local Boards of Education 

Allegany County. 

Anne Arundel County. 

Baltimore City. 

Baltimore County. 

Caroline County. 

Carroll County. 

Cecil County. 

Frederick County. 

Garrett County. 

Harford County. 

Howard County. 

Kent County. 

Montgomery County. 
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Local Boards of Education — Continued 

Prince George’s County. 

Queen Anne's County. 

St. Mary’s County. 

Talbot County. 

Washington County. 

Wicomico County. 

Local Health Departments 
Allegany County. 

Anne Arundel County. 

Baltimore City. 

Baltimore Coimty. 

Cecil County. 

Dorchester Coimty. 

Frederick Coimty. 

Garrett Coxmty. 

Harford County. 

Montgomery County. 

Talbot Coxmty. 

Washington County. 

Groups 

American Coimcil of Social Workers. 

National Society for Autistic Children. 

Alexander Graham Bell .^sociation for the Deaf. 
Congress of Eacial Equality. 



Maryland Association for Mental Health. 

Maryland Association for Eetarded CMdi'en. 

Maryland Coimcil for Exceptional Children. 

Maryland Psychological Association. 

Maryland Association of School Psychologists. 

Maryland Optometric Association. ^ 

Maryland Association for Children with Specific Learning Di^bilities 
(Formerly the Maryland Council for Brain-Injured Children). 
Maryland Association for Day Care Centers. 

Maryland Association for the Visually Handicapped. 



Western Maryland Optometric Association. 
Midshore Association for Eetarded Children. 



Anne Arundel County Mental Health Association. 

Anne Arundel County Association for Eetarded Children. 

Baltimore City Diocese, Division of Special Education. 

Baltimore Chapter, Maryland Association for Eetarded Children. 

Baltimore Metropolitan Area, Association for Children with Specific Learning 
Disabilities (formerly the Maryland Council for Brain-Injured Children.) 
Frederick County Association for Eetarded Children. 

Ganett County Community Action Commission. 

Garrett County Public Health Association, Mental Health Association. 

Howard County Mental Health Association. ^ 

Montgomery County Association for Children with Specific Li • ming Disabilities. 
Montgomery County Association for Language Handicapped Children. 

Montgomery County Association for Eetarded Children. 

Montgomery County Cerebral Palsy Association. 

Montgomery County Council for Exceptional Children. 

Prince George’s County Association for Mental Health. 

Prince George’s County Association for Eetarded Children. 

Prince George’s County United Cerebral Palsy Association. 

St. Mary’s Coimty Association for Eetarded CWldren. 

St. Mary’s County Chapter, Council for Exceptional Children. 



Hagerstown Council for Eetarded Children. 
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APPENDIX IV 



“PLACES VISITED BY THE COMMISSION MEMBERS AND STAFF IN 
CONNECTION WITH THIS STUDY^^ 

Agnes Bruce Greig School and Center, Sumner. 

Battle Monument Sdiool, Baltimore Coun.ty. 

Benedictine School for Exceptional Children, Bidgely. 

Crownsville State Hospital, School and Adolescent Unit. 

Maryland School for the Deaf, Frederick. 

Parkville Senior High Sdiool, Baltimore County. 

St. Maurice School, Potomac. 

Rosewood State Hospital, School and Center for Emotionally Disturbed Children. 
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APPENDIX V 



“pvr>EBAL PROGRAMS OFFEEING AID TO FURTHER THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
SPECIAL EDUCATION FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN** 



A. “Recent Legislation Providing Federal Aid to Education: An Analysis of Federal 

Acts and Research Projects.” 

Overview and chart reproduced with the permission of the Boc^d ef Education of 
Baltimore County. Prepared under the auspices of the Office of Special Studies and 
Program, Board of Education of Baltimore County, December 7, 1S66. 

AN OVERVIEW 

The Federal Government spends about $15 billion annually for research and 
development -with an increasing amount being directed to education-oriented projects. 

Detailed regulations have been published for most research and development 
programs. It is necessary to obtain such instructions from the appropriate agency, 
but in so doing, it is advisable to submit a pi-eliminary proposal. By using this approach, 
applicants can obtain constructive comments which will assist them in filing the normal 
application. 

To begin with, the applicant must establish an objective. It may be a new or 
improved method or procedure. It may be research into the cause of a given condition, 
or it may be research into the effect of a given condition. Whatever the objective, the 
project ^ould result in new knowledge which will benefit other* educational, cultural, and 
social service organizations. 

A plan of action should be drafted by school administrators, teachers, and specialists 
who vnll be responsible for implementing the_ project. They should estimate costs, 
forecast results, and determine methods of evaluation. Next, they should seek expert 
opinions from recognized authorities on the subject. 

Three categories of research projects are briefly described: The Research and 
Development Grants, the Cooperative Research Programs, and those included in other 
educational acts. In the recent reorganization of the Office of Education, many of these 
programs have been placed under the supervision of the Bureau of Research of the 
Office of Education. 

A five-step approach will help in the development of an application for a grant 
from any or all of these programs: 

1. Identify the condition. 

2. Analyze the need for research, plan a demonstration project or procedure, 
or propose further development of an existing program. 

3. Determine the personnel, facilities, supplies, and equipment required to 
attain the objective. 

4. Indicate the amount, type, and degree of support which can be furnished 
by our county system. 

6. Apply for a grant to make up the difference.^ 

Source: 

Information on the following Research Programs has been gleaned from these 

SOUITCCS • 

1. “A Summary of Selected Federal Research Programs and Related Informa- 

tion.” American Educational Research Association. AERA Newsletter, XVI, 
June 1965. . 

2. College and University Reporter, Vols. I and II, Commerce Clearing House, 
Inc. 1965, W ashington, D. C. 

3. Publications from the Office of Education and other governmental offices, 
bureaus, and agencies. 

4. “Schoolman’s Guide to Federal Aid.” School Management Magazine. Man- 
agement Publishing Group, Inc. June, 1965. Greenwich, Conn. 

' t "Sehoolnum's Guide to Federal Aid.” School Management Magaxhta. (pp. 28-8#) Management Publlshln* 
Group, InCo, June, 1966* Greenwich* Conn* 
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SUMMARY CHART I: 

SOUKCES OP ASSISTANCE— FEDERAL ACTS 
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SOURCES OF ASSISTANCE— FEDERAL ACTS— Continued 
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SUMMARY CHART U: 

SOUBCES OF ASSISTANCE— SESEABCH FB06BAMS 



Research and Daionstration Grants 
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SOURCES OF ASSISTANCE— RESEARCH PROGRAMS— Continued 
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B. "Oflke of Education Programs That Can Benefit the Disadvantaged and the 
B^dicapped.” 

Compiled by and reprinted with the permission of The Office of Disadvantaged and 
Handicapped, XJ. S. Office of Education, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Waehlngton, D. G. (2nd Revision, May 1966). 

May, 1966 



INTRODUCTION AND EXPLANATORY BEMABKS 

This is the 2nd revision of the booklet which was originally published in January, 
1966 and first revised in March, 1966. The purpose of the booklet is to provide informa- 
tion on OfSce of Education programs that can benefit the handicapped and disadvantaged, 
to both federal personnel and the general public. Two kinds of information are pro- 
vided: 1) types of activities that can be funded xmder each law, 2) the name and office 
of a person who can be contacted for specific information on a particular program. 

Some comments on the organization of the booklet and the charts air in order. 
Due to the limited amount of space on each page, the names of the Di sipns and 
Bureaus listed under “Adm^strative Office” were abbreviated. The abbre' .ations are 
listed in alphabetical order immediately after the Introduction. 

The twelve categories used are eiqilained as follows: 



Construction includes the preparation of drawing and specifica- 

tions for facilities; erecting, building, acquiring, 
altering, remodeling, improving or extending 
facilities. 

Equipment includes machinery, utilities, and built-in equipment 

and any necessary enclosures or structures to house 
them and includes all other items necessary for the 
functioning of a particular facility. 

Materials includes printed, publi^ed and audio-visual instruc- 

tional materials, books, periodicals, documents, 
testing materials and other related materials. 

Personnel Training can include training programs and projects that have 

training as one part of the whole; in-service train- 
ing; can include teachers, administrators, librar- 
ians, sociolopsts, psydiologists, and members of 
other disciplines related to the field of education. 

Additional Personnel this category was included to highlight the fact that 

funds can be used to hire additional staff. 

Administrative Costs this includes only those laws which specifically men- 

tion that funds can be used for administrative costs. 

Planning Grants includes only those laws which specifically mention 

that funds can be used for planning. 

Evaluation includes only those laws which specifically mention 

that funds can or must be used for evaluation of 
a project. 

Research study and investigation in some phase of education, 

undertaken to establish facts and principles. 

Demonstration a project that illustrates a theory, method, curricula, 

etc. 

Dissemination entails the -wide promulgation of information on gen- 

eral topics such as student financial aid, research 
on the education of the deaf, new methods dealing 
with the education of the disadvantaged, etc., or 
the promulgation of the results of a specific 
project. 



Work-Study and Student 

Financial Aid includes work-study programs, fellowship and 

^ineeship programs, loan programs, and train- 
ing programs in whicffi participants are given an 
allowance or minimum salary. 
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Where the entire law or Title deals with only one or two activities or "where activ- 
ities are implied rather than specified, an was placed in the appropriate box. When 
an activity was mentioned specifically the section of the law was placed in the appro- 
priate box. 

On page 1 and on page 5, there was not sufficient space to list area and subject 
matter specialists for the Mental Setardation Facilities and Construction Act and the 
National Defense Education Act Institutes programs, respectively- Therefore, these 
lists appear on page 12 immediately following the last chart. 

On page 13, there is an Index by Legislative Title and an Index by Public Law 
Number that will jffiow you, at a glance, the laws that are included in this booklet. 

This booklet was prepared by Miss Marie Becker, Eesearch Assistant, Office of 
Disadvantaged and Hwdicapped, Office of Education, Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare- The Director of the Office of Disadvantaged and Handicapped is Dr. 
Regina Goff, rm. 3100 ROB, x25121; Deputy Assistant Director for the Handicapx^d is 
Dr. Morvin Wirtz, nn. 3100 ROB, x22611; Assistant Director for the Disadvantaged 
is Dr. Roderick Hilsinger, rm. 3100 ROB, x^l22. Any comments concerning the booklet 
or requests for additional copies may be directed to Miss Rose Marie Becker, rm. 3108 
ROB, X23479. 
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12 for list of Specialists in the Field of Special Education 
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Specialists in the Field of Special Education 



James C. Clmlfant .Handicapped Children and Youth Section 

Acting Chief x37967 rm. 20083 FOB6 

Kenneth Pederson .Emotionally Disturbed 

X33814 im. 20077 FOB6 

John Jones .Vis ually Limited 

X33415 rm. 20069 FOB6 

Michael Marge Speech and Hearing 
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Bobert Hall Crippled and Other Health Impaired 
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John Baker Deaf 
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Chief X37675 rm. 20006 FOBS 

Donald Tuttle English Section 

X37229 rm. 20001 FOB6 

Doris Gunderson Reading Section 

X37229 rm. 20001 FOB6 

James Spillane Modem Foreign Languages Section 

X21117 rm. 20013 FOB6 

Bernard Kaplan Disadvantaged Youth Institutes 

Chief Section, Behavioral Sciences Brandi 

X37492 rm. 20101 FOBS 
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C. “1966 Amendments to the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (P.L. 89-10).” 

Late in October, 1966, the United States Ck>ngiess passed a very comprehensive 
set of ^endments to the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (Public Law 
89-10). President Johnson signed the Act in November. Among the most important 
features of the 1966 law is the entirely new Title VI, whidi provides a far-reaching 

E rogram of aid to the several States for the upgrading of educational programs for 
andicapped and disadvantaged children. 

Senator Morse, from the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, submitted the 
following statement as a part of his report accompanying Senate Bill 3046: 

Public Law 89-10 is amended to include a new title for the education of handi- 
capped children; $150 million for this purpose was authorijj^ for &cal year 1967 and 
$250 m^ion for &cal y^r ending June 30, 1968. A state’s allotment for this program 
IS based ui>on a population formula of the number of children in the age groups 3-21 
to ^ance progi*ams designed to meet the special educational and related needs of 
handicapped children throughout the state wbi(^ are of sufiEcient size, scope, and quality 
^ to give reasonable promise of substantial progress toward meeting those needs. It 
is a state-planned program which includes provisions for the acquisition of equipment 
and, where nec^sary, the_ ccnsferaction of school facilities. A national advisory com- 
mittee on handicapped children is established to advise the commissioner on programs 
for the handicapp^ admnistered by the ofSce of education. In addition, a bureau for 
education and training of the handicapped is established vnthin the office of educor- 
tion to administer this and other progranis of education, training or research for the 
handicapped, (emphasis added.) 

The text of the new Title is as follows: 



TITLE VI— EDUCATIOli OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 

Sec. 601.^ (a) The Commissioner is authorized to make grants pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this title during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and the succee&ng 
fiscal year, for the purpose of assisting the States in the initiation, expansion, and 
improvement of programs and projects (including the acquisition of equip., .ent and 
where necessary the construction of sdiool facilities) for the education of bmdicapped 
children (as defined in section 602) at the preschool, elementary and secondary school 
levels. 

(b) For the purpose of making grants under this title there is authorized to be 
appropriated $60,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and $160,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968. 

DEFINITION OF “HANDICAPPED CHILDREN” 

Sec. 602. As used in this title, the term “handicap^d children” includes mentally 
retarded, harf of hearing, deaf, speech impaired, visually handicapped, seriously 
emotionally ^sturbed, crippled, or other health impaired children who by reason thereof 
require special education and related services. 

ALT.OTMENT OF FUNDS 

. Sec. 603. (a) (1) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated for each fiscal 
year for the purposes of this paragraph an amount equal to not more than 3 per centom 
of the amount appropriated for such year for payments to States under section 601 (b). 
The Commissioner shall allot the amount appropriated pursuant to this paragraph 
among Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands according to tiieir respective needs for assistance under this 
title. 

(2) Prom the total amount appropriated pursuant to section 601 (b) for any fiscal 
year the Commissioner shall allot to each State an amount which bears the same ratio to 
such amount as the number of children aged three to twenty-one, inclusive, in the 
State bears to the number of such children in all the States. For purposes of this 
subsection, the term “State” shall not include the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, 
American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, or the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

(b) The number of children aged three to twenty-one, inclusive, in any State and 
in all the States shall be determined,^ for purposes of this section, by the Commissioner 
on the basis of the most recent satisfactory data available to him. 
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(c) The amount of any State's allotment under subsection (a) lor any fiscal year 
which the Commissioner determmes will not be required for that year ^all be available 
for reallotment, from time to time and on such dates during such year as the Com- 
missioner may fij^ to other States in proportion to the original allotments to such 
States under subsection^ (a) for that year, but with sudi proportionate amount for any 
of OTch other States being reduced to the extent it exceeds the sum the Commissioner 
estimates such State needs and will be able to use for such year; and the total of such 
reductions shall be similarly realloted among the States whose proportionate amoxmts 
were not so reduced. Any amount realloted to a State under this subsection during a 
year shall be deemed part of Its allotment imder subsection (a) for that year. 



STATF PLANS 

Sec. 60A .^y State which desires to receive grants imder this title diall submit 
to the Commissioner through its State edutsitional agency a State plan in such detail 
as the Commissioner deems necessary. The Commissioner shall not- approve a State 
plan or a modification of a State plan under this title unless the plan meets the following 
requirements: 

(a) The plan must provide satisfactory assurance that funds paid to the State 
under this titie will be eimenaed, either directly or through local educational agencies, 
solely to ini^te, eiqpand, or improve programs and projects, including preschool 
programs and projects, (A) which are designed to meet the special educational and 
related needs of handicapped diildren throu|rhout the State, (B) which are of sufficient 
size, scope, and quality (taking into consideration the special educational. needs of 
such children) as to give ^asonable promise of substantial progress toward meeting 
those needs, and (C) which may include the acquisition of equipment and where 
necessary the construction of school facifities. Nothing in this title shall be deemed 
to preduda two or more local educational agencies from entering' into agfree- 
ments, at their option, for carrying out jointly operated programs and projects under 
this title. The plan may provide up to 6 per centum of the amount alloted to the State 
tor any fiscal year or $75,000 ($25,000 in the case of tiie Commonwealth of Puerto Bico, 
Guam, Amencan Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the ^l^st Territory of the Pacific 
Islands), whiAever is greater, may be expended for the proper and efficient adminis- 
tration of the State plan (including State leaderdiip activities and consultative 
services), and for planning on the State and local level. 

• The plan must provide satisfactory assurance that, to the extent consistent 
with the number and location of handicap^d children in the State who are enrolled 
in private elementa:^ and secondary schools, provision will be made for participation 
cf such children in programs assist^ or carried out under this title. 

(c) ^e plan must provide satisfactory assurance that the control of funds provided 
under this title, and title to property derived therefrom, shall be in a public agency 
for the uses and purposes provided in this title, and that a public agency will administer 
such funds and property. 

(d) The plan must set forth policies and procedures which provide satisfactory 
assurance that Federal funds made available under this title win be so- used as to 
supplement and, to the extent practical, increase the level of State, local, and private 
funds exjiended for the education of handicapped children, and in no case supplant such 
State, local, and private funds. 

(e) jnie plan must provide that effective procedures, including provision for appro- 
priate objective measurements of educational achievement, will be adopted for evaluating 
at least annually the effectiveness of the programs in meeting the special educations 
needs of, and pro'viding related services for, handicapped children. 

(f ) ^e plan must provide that the State educational agency "will be the sole agency 
for administering or supervising the administration of the plan. 

(g) The plan must provide for making such reports, in such form and containing 
such mfomation, as the Commissioner may reasonably require to carry out his func- 
tions un(mr this title, including reports of the objective measurements required by 
paragraph (e) of this subsection; and the plan must also provide for keeping such 
records and for affording such access thereto as the Commissioner may find necessary 
to assure the correctness and verification of such reports. 

(h) The plan must provide satisfactory assurance that such fiscal control and fund 
accoun^g procedures will be adopted as may be necessary to assure proper disburse- 
ment of, and accounting for. Federal funds paid under this title to the State, including 
any such funds paid by the State to local educational agencies. 
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(i) The plan must provide satisfactory assurance that funds paid to the State 
under this title shall not be made available to an.f school for handicapped children eligible 
for assistance under section 203 (a)(5) of T.tle II of Public i«aw 874, Eighty-first 
Congress. 

(j) The plan must provide satisfactory assirance, in the case of any project for 
construction of school facilities, that the project is not inconsistent with overall State 
plans for the construction of school fac. ities and fiat the requirements of section 610 
will be complied with on all such construction projects. 

(k) The plan must provide satisfactory asjarance that effective procedures will be 
adopted for acquiring and disseminating to teail.ers and administrators of han<hcapped 
(Uiildien significant information derived firom acucational rese^ch, demonstration, and 
similar projects, and for adopting, where appropriate, promising educational practices 
developed ^ough such projects. 

PAYMEllTS 

Sec. 605. From the amoimts alloted to efich State ut Jer section 603, the Commis- 
sion shall pay to that State an amount equal to the amount erqwnded by the State m 
carrying out its State plan. These paymen';s may be made in installments, and in 
advance or by way of reimbursement, with x.ecessary adjustments on account of over- 
payments or xmderpayments. 

ADMINISTEATION OF STATE PLANS 

Sec. 606. (a) Tlie Commissioner shall not finally ^sapprove any State plan sub- 
mitted under this title, or any modification ti.ereof, without first affording the State 
agency administering the plan reasonable noti ie and opportunity for a hearing. 

(b) Whenever the Commission, after reas jnable notice and opportunity for hearing 
to such State agency, finds — 

(1) that the State plan has been so changed that it no longer complies with 
the provisions of section 604, a: 

(2) that in the administration of the plan there is a failure to comply sub- 
stantially with any such provisions, 

the Commissioner shall notify such State sf'ency that the State will not be regarded as 
eligible to participate in the program und>r this title until he is satisfied that there is 
no longer any such failure to comply. 

JUDICLiL EEVIEW 

Sec. 607. (a) If any State is dissatisfied with the Commissioner’s final action with 
respect to the approval of its State pla}!: submitted under section 604 or with his final 
action under section 606 (b), such State may, within sixty days after notice of such 
action, file with the United States cor/t of appeals for the drcmt in which such State 
is located a petition or review of that /action. A copy of the jietition shall be forthwith 
transmitted by the clerk pf the court O the Commissioner. The Commissioner thereupon 
shall file in the court the record of ihe proceedings on which he based his action, as 

provided in section 2112 of Title 28. United States Code. 

* 

(b) The findings of fact by the Commissioner, if supported by substantial evidence, 
shall be conclusive; but the court, Tor good cause shown, inay remand the case to the 
Commissioner to take further ev.dence, and the Commissioner may thereupon make 
new or modified findings of fact ind may modi^ his previous action, and shall ^’ertify 
to the court the record of the '/JiTther proceedings. Such new or modified findings of 
fact shall likewise be conclusiv/ if supported by substantial evidence. 

(c) The court shall have yirisdiction to affirm the action of the Commissioner or to 
set it aside, in whole or in pa*, v. The judgment of the court shall be subject to review by 
the Supreme Court of the TLiited States upon certiorari or certification as provided in 
section 1254 of Title 28, United States Code. 

NATIONAL AUVISOEY COMMITTEE ON HANDICAPPED CHILDEEN 

Sec. 608. (a) Thv Commissioner shall establish in the Office of Education a National 
Advisory Committee on Handicapped Children, consisting of the Commissioner, who 
shall be Chairman, and not more than twelve additional members, not less than 50 
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per centum of whom shall be persoiu afiSliated with educational, training, or leseardi 
programs for the handicapx>ed, appointed by the Commissioner without regard to the 
civil service laws. 

(b) The Advisory Committee diall review the administration and operation of this 
Act, Title n of Public Law 874, Ei|hty-first Congress, and other provisions of law 
administered by the Commissioner, with respect to handicapped c^dren, induding 
their effect in improving the educational attainment of such children, and make recom- 
mendations for the improvement of such administration and operation with respect to 
sudi chil^n. These recommendations shall take into consideration experience gained 
under t^ and other Federal programs for handicapp^ diildren and, to the extent 
appropriate, experience gained under other public and private programs for handicapped 
(hildren. Ihe Advisory Committee sh^ from time to time make such recommendations 
^ it may deem appropriate to the Commissioner and shall make an annual report of 
its lindings and recommendations to the Commissioner not later than January 31 of 
1968 and each fiscal year thereafter. The Commissioner transmit each report to 
the Secretary together with his comments and recommendations, and the Secretary 
slmll transmit such report, comments, and recommendations to the Congress together 
with any comments or recommendations he may have with respect thereto. 

(c) Members of the Advisory Committee who are not regular full-time employees 
of the United States shall, while serving on business of the Committee, be entitle to 
receive compensation at rates fixed by the Commissioner, but not exceeding $100 per 
day, including travel time; and while so serving away from their homes or regular 
places of business, they may be allowed travel expenses, including per diem in lieu 
of subsistence, as authorized by section 5703 of Title 5 of the United States Code 
for persons in Government service employed intermittently. 

(d) ^e Commissioner ^y, at the request of the Advisory Committee, appoint 
such special advisory professional or technical personnel as may be necessary to enable 
the Advisory Committee to carry out its duties. 

BUREAU FOB EDUCATION AND TRAINING OF THE HANDICAPPED 

Sec. 609. The Conunissioner shall establish at the earliest practicable date not 
later than July 1,_1%7, and maintai n within the Office of Education a bureau for the 
education and training of the^ handicapx>ed which shall be the principal agency in the 
Office of Education for administering and carrying out programs and projects relatbig 
to the education and training of the handicsmp^, including programs and projects for 
the training of teachers of the handicapped and for research in such education and 
training. 



LABOR STANDARDS 

Sec. 610. All laborers and mechanics employed by contractors or subcontractors 
on all construction projects asmsted under this title i^ll be paid wages at rates not 
less than those prevaibng on similar construction in the locality as determined by the 
Secretary of Labor in accordance with the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended (40 U. S .C. 
276a— 276a-5).^ The Secretary of I^bor shall haye with respect to the labor stenda:^s 
specified in tiiis section the authority and functions set forth in Reorganization Plan 
Numbered 14 of 1950 and Section 2 of the Act of June 13, 1934, as amended (40 U. S. C. 
276c). 
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APPENDIX VI 



“THE MAGNITUDE OF THE RUBELLA (GERMAN MEASLES) 
EPIDEMIC: AN EXAMPLE OF COMING NEEDS.” 



. An excerpt from the testimony of Dr. Janet 
Project on Cerebral Palsy and Assoaate Profes^ of Pedx^t^ of 
Unnersity Hospital^ to the Governor's Commission on the Edneatumal Needs of^r^ 
capped Children at its hearing for Statewide groups tn Balttmore on Monday, Septem- 
ber Z6, 1966, is as follows. 



*Tn a special study we are following approximately 200 cMdren mth cragemtal 
rubella-confirmed by "virologic isolation or serologic study, or both. Of these 
duldien: 



35 percent — have cardiac disease. 

50 percent— have hearing problems of which half are profound. 

20 percent — have visual problems— of which two-ihirds are severe. 

54 percent — have some retardation of development (one-half of these are 
severely retarded). 

60 percent-have smaU head size— at the third peirenme or below and many 
of these have i»oor growth, failure to thrve. There is reason to 
believe that they will not catch up. 

less fbaTi 5 percent of the children are normal through on^year of foUow-up 

over 50 percent of the children were bom between October 1964 and 

Februrary 1965. 

In the Collaborative Study 1350 pregnanci^ were studied during the ru^Ua 
epidemic (1963-64). These pregnancies terminated between January 1, 1964 
and Mardi 31st 1965. We have encountered the full spectrum of rubella dis^w 
in the offspring. We have presumptive laboratory evidence that approximately 
10 percent of these pregnanems were affected by rubella. (Possibly slightly more — 
the laboratory work is not <]nite complete). Only a small han^ul of surviving 
diildren from ths affected pregnancies are entirely normal. While rubella in the 
first trimester causes the most severe damage, hearing defects, retard^ develop- 
ment and vascular lesions have followed rubella in the second trimester of 
pregnancy. 

If one extrapolates to the 16,800 babies bom to Baltimore women during the 
same fifteen month period, a very conservative estimate would suggest th^ at 
least 1500 of the children will have serious problems as a result of the mbella 
epidemic. 

The urgent, present need is for auditory training and hearing aids for the 
deaf children — who are now between 18 months and 30 ^months of age. 

There will be need for institutional care for the blind, deaf and retarded, and 
cerebrally palsied mbella diildren. 

There will be need for spedal educational facilities for the small headed, 
small, mildly retarded children when they come to sAool age. They should if 
possible be identified before school age, in order to avoid the trauma of failure. 

It seems important that Educators be aware of the mbella problem in order 
that plans may he made to meet it. 

Some creative thinking and ingenuity will be required to help this big wave 
of damaged (^Idren and their parents to make the most of the potential which 
remains. 
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APPENDIX VII 



A. **Descriptions of C^ttcgories of Children in Special Classes Eligible Throngh Fiscal 
Y ear 1967 for State Aid Under Section 241(b) of Artide 77 of the Maryland Code 
(1957 Edition) ” 



1. Trainable Blentally Handicapped 

This is a child of snbaverage intellectual development who will not profit from 
academic education, even in special classes for the edu^ble mentally hanm- 
capped, but who can be expected to learn self-care, social adjustment in the 
family and neighborhood, and economic usefcln^s in a_ profited environment. 
The training program for this diild requires special facilities, intensive attention 
and care, and special equipment and materials. 

a. Upper Limits 

A diild whose measured intelligence is above I.Q. 55 on tue Binet or 
60 on the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (foil scale) cannot be 
considered to be in this category. 

b. Lower Limits 

A child whose measured intelligence is below LQ. 25 on the Binet or 
below 35 on the WeAsler Intelligence S^le for Children (full scale) 
cannot be considered to be in this category since the best available research 
evidence indicates that such a child will not profit from this program. 

2. Specific Learning Disabilities 

This is a child who exhibits specific academic failure in one or more areas due 
to brain injury, perceptual disturbance, emotional inhibition, or trauma, such 
as dyslexia, agraphia, and strephosym^lia. 

3. Emotionally Disturbed 

This is a child vsdth severe behavioral maladjustment which prevents him from 
profiting from regular class programs. 

4. Orthopedically Handicapped 

This is a child who is physically limited to such a degree that the school 
facilities must be altered for him to profit from public education. 

5. Blind or Partially Seeing 

This is a child who has lost or who is losing visual ability to suA ^ e^nt 
that he cannot profit from public school education unless a majority of his 
school day is devoted to the use of special facilities in a special class or 
resource room. 

6. Speech and Hearing Handicaps 

This is a child who is so severely handicapped in speech, hearing, language, or 
any combination of these that special class placement is required for his 
education. 

7. Aphasic 

This is a child having a severe communication disorder involving comprehension, 
expression, or both. I3iis condition may be caused by either psychological or 
neurological factors. 

8. Multiple Handicapped 

This is a child who eidiibits more than one of the handicapping conditions 
described above, any one of which by itself may not be severe, the combination 
of which constitutes a severely handicapped child. 
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Note on Brain Injurj 

. It will be noted that tbis classification sc&eme omits tbe term “brain injury.” 
This is because that term, although of medical significance, is not necessarilv useful 
in education. Children previously as brain-injured will be found to fall into one of 
the above-Usted^^ categories, especially apbasic, emotionally disturbed, or specific 
learning disabilities. This is in accord ivith the most recent advances in special 
education. 

definitions Kere supplied to the Commission hy tJie State Department 
of Edueatuni. 



B. “Definition and Policy Concerning the 31ildly or ‘Educable’ Blentally Retarded 
Child?^^ 



In the Departmeyit Bylaws, however, the definition and policy with respect to 
the mildly or “educabl^’ retarded child are set forth. Bylaw ill states in section 
S(b) that 

“b. Children who are commonly known as the educable mentally retarded should 
be cared for in the public school. In order to provide appropriate programs 
for these duldren, the Gchool shaU consider all factors listed below. Each 
case shall be decided individually^ 

(1) hlental age of at least 4. 

(2) Mentol retardation below the lower limit cf normal intelligence as 
obtained by a qualified examiner on an individu^ psychological exam- 
ination (approximately 55-75), with limits fiexible to meet individual 
cases. 

(3) Evidence of retardation in social adjustment, performance, and 
achievement. 

(4) A medical report regarding the physical status and general health 
of the child. 

(5) A thorough qualitative or descriptive report on the behavior of the 
child in social and educational situations and of his personal relations 
with family, teacher, and other children. 

(6) ()bjective results of any group tests of intelligence and achievement 
that are available.” 
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